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THE FRONT COVER 


THE FRONT COVER OF THIS NUMBER OF THE INFANTRY 
JOURNAL CONTAINS THE INSIGNIA OF THE 85TH, OR 
CUSTER, DIVISION, WHICH WAS THE SHOULDER PATCH 
USED BY THE DIVISION IN THE WORLD WAR AND IS RE- 
TAINED AS ITS DISTINCTIVE EMBLEM. 


THE COATS-OF-ARMS OF THE 337TH AND 339TH INFANTRY 
REGIMENTS, THE ONLY COATS-OF-ARMS OF INFANTRY 
REGIMENTS IN THE 85TH DIVISION WHICH HAVE BEEN 
DEVISED, ARE DESCRIBED AS FOLLOWS: 


337TH INFANTRY ---SHIELD: AZURE BILLETTY OR A 
WOLVERINE SEJANT GUARDANT ERECT ARGENT. MOTTO: 
“VIS ET VIRTUS” (STRENGTH AND COURAGE). 


339TH INFANTRY---SHIELD: AZURE A POLAR BEAR STAT- 
ANT ON AN ICE CAKE ARGENT; ON A CANTON OR A FESS 
SABLE BETWEEN THREE MARTLETS OF THE LIKE TWO AND 
ONE. MOTTO (IN RUSSIAN) ---“THE BAYONET DECIDES.” 
THE POLAR BEAR ON ITS AZURE BACKGROUND IS COPIED 
FROM THE UNOFFICIAL SHOULDER PATCH OF THE NORTH 
RUSSIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE AND DENOTES THE WAR 
SERVICE OF THE REGIMENT. THE CANTON BEARS A PART 
OF THE COAT-OF-ARMS OF CADILLAC, THE FOUNDER OF 
DETROIT, AND IS SYMBOLIC OF THE ORIGIN OF THE REG- 
IMENT AND ITS PRESENT ALLOCATION. 


THE CRESTS OF THESE COATS-OF-ARMS, AS FOR ALL 
ORGANIZED RESERVE UNITS, ARE DESCRIBED: ON A 
WREATH OF THE COLORS (ARGENT AND AZURE) THE LEX- 
INGTON MINUTE MAN PROPER. THE STATUE OF THE 
MINUTE MAN, CAPTAIN JOHN PARKER, FACES THE COM- 
MON IN LEXINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Blockhouse on the Dvina Front, Northern Russia, 1918, Showing American Patrol Returning from a Reconnaissance 
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The North Russian Expedition 


The 85th Division's Participation 
By Lieutenant Colonel Joel R. Moore, 339th Infantry 


~|}L LIED inter- 
| vention in Russia 
from the date of 
the disintegration 

of the Russian 
armies in 1917 to 

the downfall of 


Germany was a 
purely military 





problem. The po- 
litical destiny of Russia was of no im- 
mediate concern to the Allies except in 
so far as it might in the event of an 
ineonelusive peace assist in the per- 
petuation of German military power. 

The basic military considerations 
were to prevent the transfer of Ger- 
man troops from the Eastern to the 
Western front and to deny the re- 
sources of Russia and Siberia to the 
enemy. 

That there was ample necessity for 
this intervention is conclusively shown 
by what actually happened on the 
Eastern front and in Russia. With 
considerable elation General Luden- 
dorff relates how ‘‘from the end of 
November (1917) onward, troop trains 
were incessantly passing from East to 
West. It was no longer a case of re- 
placing tired divisions in the West by 


fresh ones, but of really adding to the 
number of combatants in the West.’’ 

Although more than forty of the 
eighty-nine divisions in the East were 
thus transferred before the start of the 
great spring offensive of 1918, there 
still remained in the East an admit 
tedly strong force, since the Germans 
had achieved there only an armed 
peace. During the spring and summer 
of 1918, when conditions had become 
more stable, the number of these troops 
was further reduced. 

To what extent were the resources of 
Russia exploited? General Luden- 
dorff defends his course in this respect 
as follows: 

In the East I went only so far as in 
my view was absolutely demanded by 
our military position and economic 
needs. I wanted no territory. My 
only object was to procure the supplies 
that were so urgently needed for our 
bare maintenance and the prosecution 
of the war. I hoped also to improve 
our economic position and thus to raise 
our physical strength and morale. | 
wished to make what use was possible 
of the manpower of these districts, 
partly by direct recruiting, but on a 
larger scale, and with greater prospect 
of success, through enlisting labor for 
employment in Germany so as to re 
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General Area Involved in the Strategical Considerations Affecting the Allied 
Expedition to North Russia 


lease men for the front. I pursued this 
course in all parts of the East and had 
hopes even of obtaining direct recruits 
from the German population there. 


The danger of Germany’s procure- 
ment of supplies in Russia was recog- 
nized by the Allies during the latter 
part of 1917, but the more pressing 
danger presented by the transference 
of the enemy’s divisions was not 
brought to the attention of the Su- 
preme War Council until April, 1918. 
The military representatives urged 
thorough military support of that part 
of Russia which was able and willing 
to resist German penetration. Some 
(those of the United States not in- 
cluded) went so far as to advocate 


Japanese intervention across Siberia to 
Samara in Russia, Japan to be compen- 
sated by the acquisition of territory in 
Siberia. 

Apparently, then, the two basic 
Allied military objectives were con- 
troverted before action was taken 
towards their achievement. The Ger- 
mans had reenforced the Western front 
by troops from the East and were well 
along in their process of exploiting 
Russian resources before Allied inter- 
vention was decided upon. 

There now remained numerous lesser 
military issues, among which were: 

a. The counteraction of German at- 


tempts to reach possible subma- 
rine bases in the North Sea. 
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. The protection of Allied stores at 
Northern ports. 

. The utilization and protection of 
the Czecho-Slovak forees in Russia 
and Siberia. 

. Restoration of Russia by eco- 
nomie measures. 


. The desire to retain access to all 
anti-German elements in Russia. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Avenues of approach to Russia 
available to the Allies were limited to 
Siberia and that part of European 
Russia bordering on the Arctic Ocean. 
Both were used, but this article con- 
cerns only the latter or North Russian 
area. 

Under the ezars, that part of Russia 
north of 60 degrees was divided into 
the Grand Duchy of Finland and 
the provinces of Plonetz, Vologda, 
and Archangel. The latter province 
stretched along the Arctic Ocean from 
Norway to the Ural Mountains; the 
upper third, including the Murman 
Coast and part of the White Sea, lay 
north of the Aretie Cirele. In an area 
six times that of the State of Michigan 
were scattered half a million people, 
who oceupied a country of swamps, 
lakes, tundras, and bare rocks, and a 
forest region greater than the combined 
area of Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Notwithstanding its latitude, the 
tempering effect of a part of the Gulf 
Stream which flows around the north- 
ern end of Norway prevents the forma- 
tion of ocean ice along the Murman 
coast east of Seandanavia, almost to 
the entrance of the White Sea. Thus 
the harbors of Murmansk and Pe- 
chenga, although on the Arctic Ocean, 
are free of ice throughout the year, 
while farther to the east and south 
on the White Sea is the tenth-century 


port of Archangel, which is open to 
navigation only from May to October. 

Land transportation facilities in 
North Russia are meager. Two rail- 
ways cross this district from north to 
south ; one from Archangel to Vologda, 
there connecting with the line from 
Petrograd to Perm and on eastward: 
and the other, built in 1916, connecting 
the open port of Murmansk with the 
east and west line near Petrograd. 
The few and primitive wagon roads are 
used only in winter, when they are 
passable for sleighs drawn by horses 
or reindeer. 

The interior is also accessible from 
Archangel by the river Dvina. By 
means of this thousand-mile stream 
and its numerous branches, goods can 
be taken by water to Moscow or Siberia 
with the exception of 130 miles be- 
tween Yaroslav and Vologda, which 
latter town thus had a great com- 
mercial importance. The Dvina River 
at Archangel is from one to three 
miles wide with a depth from twenty 
to forty feet. 

With the advent of war and the con- 
sequent closing to Russian commerce 
of the Baltic and Black Seas, this smal! 
town of twenty thousand witnessed an 
expansion in trade unparalleled in a 
similar length of time by any other 
port in the world. Due to the river 
and railway connections with the in- 
terior of Russia, it suddenly rose from 
a comparatively unknown harbor to 
one of the important ports of the world. 
Fifty vessels entered the port in 1913, 
and five thousand arrived, mostly 
loaded with war materials, in 1915. 
Traffic did not flow all one way either, 
since over three hundred thousand 
tons of wheat, and large amounts of 
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butter, eggs and flax were sent to Eng- 
land during 1915. 

The 
Pechenga, on the Arctic Ocean, being 
held a 


potential importance to the Germans, 


harbors of Murmansk and 


ice free throughout the year, 


as possible submarine bases, being out- 
side the Allied mine fields. From there 
operations could be carried out against 
the Atlantic The 
British Admiralty was naturally in- 


shipping routes. 


sistent upon protecting these ports. 


BRITISH TROOPS LAND 


that 
the anti-Entente element in Murmansk 


Consequently, owing to fears 
might hand over the railway and town 
to the Germans, a small party of Brit- 
the North 
1918, for 
sy April, 150 
Mur- 
railway as far 


ish engineers was sent to 
Russian station in March, 
demolition 
British 
mansk, guarding the 


purposes. 
marines were ashore at 
south as Kandalaksa, and on May 29 
this force received a reenforcement of 
320. 


of the French military mission from 


They were assisted by members 
Moseow. Later, a small force of ma- 
where 
White Finn aggression was feared. 


rines was landed at Pechenga 


The Germans viewed this landing at 
Murmansk with some little apprehen- 
sion. In order to prevent Russia from 
being reinforced by the Entente, the 
Germans believed it was necessary to 
hold up their troops and stores on the 
Murman coast. By assisting Finland 
in gaining her independence from the 
Bolshevist government, a blow could 
be struck at the Allies as well as at 
the the 
frontier paralleled the Murmansk rail- 
way throughout its course. 


Bolshevists, since Finnish 


division and 
additional officers assisted the Finns in 


Therefore, a German 


Russian 


Expedition 


Soviet 
This victory was accomplished in a 


freeing Finland from control. 
short campaign in April, 1918, which 
left the town of Viborg in the hands 
of the this 
point eould strike at 
the British 
from Murmansk. 
March 23, 
reported from _ the 
Cheliabinsk of the 
Czecho-Slovak Corps of some forty to 


Finns. From 
the 


Petrograd 


strategic 
Germans 
before could 
reach there 
Meanwhile, on 1918, 
movement was 


Ukraine towards 


fifty thousand men, the organization 
of which was largely due to the French. 
The military value of these troops was 
They had 
Bolshevik 
were indifferent to Russian polities, 


considerable. been un- 


touched by propaganda, 
and desired only to be transported to 
Their 


intention, backed by the French, was 


fight upon the Western front. 


to reach Vladivostok for this purpose. 
The Bolsheviks not only agreed to their 
departure but promised to provide 
railway facilities for their movement. 
On April 27, 1918, the military rep- 
the War 
officially recommended the 
transportation of the Czechs to France 


resentatives of Supreme 


Council 


at the earliest possible date, and the 
use of Archangel and Murmansk for 
this purpose for all troops who had not 
already passed east of Omsk, about 
thirty thousand men. The idea under- 
this diversion that the 
Czechs, together with a few Serbian 


lying was 
troops still in Russia, might be able 
to hold Archangel and Murmansk and 
effectuate arrangements for the safety 
of the northern ports pending their 
transport to France. 


BRITISH IN COMMAND IN NORTH RUSSIA 


Finally, 6n June 2, 1918, the Su- 
preme War Council decided on an ac- 











tive intervention at the North Russian 


The 








ports for the double purpose of pre- 
venting their use, particularly Mur- 
mansk, as German submarine bases, 
and of retaining the only routes still 
open to the Allies for aecess to Central 
Russia. Command of this expedition 
was given to the British. 

It was realized that the retention 
of Murmansk and Archangel would be 
an unwise expenditure of military ef- 
fort unless the major part of the forces 
required be drawn from Czech units 
then in Russia or from Russian sources. 
Therefore, the intervention was based 
on the assumption that the bulk of the 
troops, some fifteen battalions, would 
be formed from elements in Russia still 
friendly to the Allied cause. The 
troops to be furnished by the Allies 
were not to exceed six Infantry bat- 
talions. Furthermore, until definite 
assurance was had that Russian assis- 
tanee would be obtained, the Entente 
forces maintained at the ports were to 
be sufficient only for defense against 
small enemy operations, or in the event 
of major enemy operations to insure 
the removal or destruction of stores, 
and the destruction in as far as prac- 
ticable of the port facilities that would 
be of service to the Germans in the 
establishment of submarine bases. 

Since it was believed that a mixed 
Allied foree would indicate more 
clearly a lack of desire to interfere 
politically in Russian affairs, France 
and Italy were to send one Infantry 
battalion each, the Serbs were to keep 
in North Russia for as long a period 
as possible a Serbian battalion which 
had made its way to Murmansk from 
Odessa, and the United States was to 
furnish three Infantry battalions, one 
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Engineer battalion, one field hospital 
and an ambulance company. 

Notwithstanding the judgment of 
the Supreme Command, little military 
value in the expedition could be seen 
on this side of the Atlantic. It ap- 
peared to be faulty strategy to fritter 
away forees intended to make victory 
more certain on the Western, the 
eritieal, front. 


MORE TROOPS ARRIVE IN NORTH RUSSIA 


Steps were being taken in England 
to organize a strong mission (about 560 
men of all ranks) under Maj. Gen. 
F. C. Poole, to train and reequip the 
Czechs who were expected at Arch- 
angel, while a small foree of about 600 
Infantry, machine gunners, and engi- 


neers was prepared for Murmansk 


‘where Maj. Gen. C. M. Maynard was 


selected for command. These forces 
were disembarked at Murmansk on 
June 23, 1918. 

General Poole was instructed that 
his main object was to cooperate with 
the Russians in reestablishing the 
Eastern front by effecting a junction 
with the Czechs and, assisted by them, 
to secure control of the railway and 
river communications between Areh- 
angel, Vologda and Viatka. At the 
same time, he was authorized to or- 
ganize armed forces to resist the Ger- 
mans, support any administration 
friendly to the Allies, afford relief to 
the civil population and make a judi- 
cious use of propaganda. 

When in June, General Poole took 
command, the Allied forees in North 
Russia included, in addition to the 
British marines already mentioned, a 
French force of about 700 men of all 


ranks, members of the French mission 
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in Russia; and the Serbian battalion of 
about 1,500 men. At that time, the 
British believed that the Finns were 
planning to attack the Murmansk rail- 
way and sieze Pechenga. The situation 
at Archangel was also unsatisfactory, 
since the Bolshevists were shipping the 
immense stores there to the south as 
fast as possible. 

Arrival of the Allied units was de- 
layed. The first to appear after the 
British were the French, who reached 
Murmansk on July 26. A battalion of 
Royal Seots arrived at Archangel on 
August 26, the American contingent 
landed at Archangel on September 4, 
and the Italian battalion, with a ski 
company attached, was debarked at 
Murmansk on September 6. 

Although seven nationalities (even 
considering all British contingents un- 
der one head) joined in the operations 
in North Russia, a policy was followed 
of mixing the units in the different 
positions or sectors, usually an unsat- 
isfactory arrangement, and this case 
was no exception. 

Upon the arrival of the French at 
Murmansk, General Poole assembled a 
force consisting of about 1,000 French, 
500 British, four guns manned by 
Serbs, and weak detachments of Rus- 
sians and Poles and moved on to Arch- 
angel. Supported by the naval force 
in that area, he landed and eaptured 
the town on August 2, 1918. The Bol- 
sheviks made a short stand outside the 
town near Isakogorka, but were soon 
pushed back along the railway to 
Oberskaya. Most of the Bolsheviks, 
however, had retired up the Dvina to 
Kotlas, taking with them the best and 
most rapid river craft. 

The Allied pursuit started on Au- 
gust 7, 1918. A body of Allied troops 








from the river attempted to reach the 
railway at Plesetskaya, in rear of the 
Bolshevik positions at Obozerskaya, 
about 80 miles south of Archangel, but 
after a successful engagement were 
forced to fall back in the face of supe- 
rior forces. Another attempt to reach 
Oberskaya from Onega between Au- 
gust 6 and 11 also failed, The ad- 
vance down the railway continued, 
however, and Oberskaya was captured 
on September 5 after severe fighting. 

Upon arrival at Archangel (August 
26) the battalion of Royal Seots was 
pushed up the Dvina to Beresniki 
at the junction of the Dvina and 
Vaga Rivers, about 170 miles by boat 
southeast of Archangel. This town 
was occupied on September 3, 1918, 
and operations continued on both 
streams. 


AMERICAN FORCES DEBARK 


On September 4, 1918, transports 
bearing the American contingent, con- 
sisting of the 

339th Infantry, 

1st Battalion, 310th Engineers, 

337th Field Hospital, 

337th Ambulance Company, 
totalling 4,477 men of all ranks, of the 
85th Division, which had sailed from 
Neweastle, England, on August 26, 
east anchor in the Dvina River off 
Archangel. 
promptly 
main Allied forees. One of these along 
the Archangel railway was designated 
as Force ‘‘A,’’ or the Vologda force. 
It was split into three columns, the 
main body on the railway and the 
Onega and Seletskoe columns on the 
flanks. The other moved up the Dvina 
river and was designated Force ‘‘C,’’ 
or the Dvina force, and was divided 


The American troops were 
divided between the two 
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Trenches at Oberskaya Where First 

American of the North Russian Expe- 

ditionary Forces Was Killed, Sept. 16, 
1918 


into two detachments operating on the 
Dvina and Vaga rivers respectively. 

The 3d Battalion, 339th Infantry, 
was designated to join Foree ‘‘C,’’ and 
de- 
barked at Bakaritza and started south 
at once by rail in two trains of box 
The detrained at 
Oberskaya on the morning of the 6th. 


on the day following arrival it 


cars. battalion 
Abundant evidence in the vicinity tes- 
tified to the fact 
work of the expedition was to begin. 
Outposts and the 
American sentries joined the Allied 
guardians of the front. 

On September 16, during an attack 
on the outpost of the 3d_ Battalion, 
held by Company L, the first American 
in the Russian Expedition was killed 
in action. On September 29, the rail- 
column initiated an offensive 
about 100 
Assisted by 
a detachment of French troops, the 
Americans attacked the Russian line, 
About 
the middle of October another attack 
drove the Bolshevist line back a total 
of ten versts,’ where the positions were 


that here the stern 


were established 


road 
movement toward Emsta, 


miles south of Archangel. 


the action ending indecisively. 


Russian Expedition 


consolidated and the Americans pre- 
pared to hold for the winter. . 


THE DVINA FORCE 

The objective of the Dvina force was 
the town of Kotlas some 500 miles up 
the where a 
branch of the Petrograd-Perm railway 
terminated. 


Dvina from Archangel 
Upon reaching Kotlas, it 
was proposed to push down the rail- 
way to the junction with the Petrograd 
line at-Viatka and endeavor to join up 
with the Czechs. The hostile foree in 
the vicinity of Beresniki was estimated 
at about 600, while a foree of 2,000 
men was at Tulgas about 40 miles up 
the river Dvina. The troops available 
to accomplish this mission included : 
Ist Battalion, American, 339th 
fantry, 


In- 


660 British Infantry of all ranks, 
110 Russian volunteers (Infantry), 
35 Polish Infantry, 

38 Lithuanian Infantry, 

1 18-pounder gun section. 

The 1st Battalion of the 339th In- 
fantry had remained on the transports 
until the September 7, 
when it debarked and prepared for the 
five-day trip up the river to join the 
Dvina September 11 saw the 
foree debarking from old cattle barges 
at Beresniki and preparing to ad- 
vanee to the relief of a small British 
force farther up the stream. The Rus- 
sians retired to Seltso before the Amer- 
ican advance and on the afternoon of 
September 19, the Americans prepared 
for an attack on the village. 
the swamp, which was waist deep in 
mud and water and utterly impracti- 
cable for artillery, with Companies C 


morning of 


foree. 


Crossing 


and D in assault and Company B in 
support, they captured the village 








4 Verst equals .66 mile. 
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this 
Ist Bat- 
A few days 


after two days of fighting. In 
the first of the 


talion were lost in action. 


combat men 
later the column proceeded by barge 
Dvina and up the Vaga 
River, the battalion halting at Shenk- 
ursk. 


improvement over the Dvina lowlands 


down the 


Conditions here were a great 
and the troops were given the privilege 
At the end of this 
time, Company B was again ordered 
to the Dvina and from October, 1918, 
to April, 1919, was detached from the 


of a week’s respite. 


battalion, forming a part of a mixed 
foree under British control, operating 
along the Dvina River. 

On September 10, General Poole had 
reported that the lack of troops and 
of suitable river transport would pre- 
vent his reaching and victualling Kot- 
las before the freezing of the Dvina 
closed his line of communications, He 
was instructed, however, on September 
20, to continue operations along the 
Dvina in the hope of assisting the 
rather 
than toward Vologda, as he intended. 


Czech offensive toward Perm, 
In the meantime the Dvina force had 
pushed its outposts forward to Seltso 
on the Dvina and south of Shenkursk 
on the Vaga, more than 200 miles from 
Archangel. On September 27, Allied 
G. H. Q. in Russia issued instructions 
that, apart from small raids and minor 
operations, there would be no forward 
movement during the winter by the 
Dvina force. The bulk of the troops 
was to be assigned to the Vologda foree 
or kept in reserve at Archangel. 
Generals Ironside and Needham with 
reinforcements consisting of a Cana- 
dian artillery brigade of two batteries 
of 18-pounders and a total of about 
2,600 Allied drafts, of whom 530 were 
American replacements, reached Arch- 


Russian 


Kx pedition ) 
angel on September 30, relieving the 
situation of shortage of troops. 


2D BATTALION, 339TH INFANTRY IN 
SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 

While the 1st and 3d Battalions of 
the 339th Infantry were pushing south 
ward on two fronts, the 2d Battalion 
was called upon for guard duty in 
Archangel and the district immediately 
surrounding it. Debarking from the 
September 4, 


battalion 


transports on 
the 
work guarding the Russian provisional 


troops 
from were assigned to 
government in the city, the docks and 
the public utilities, and, in general, sta- 
bilizing an increasingly delicate situa 
tion at the headquarters of the entire 
North Russian Expedition. A strike 
among employees of the street railways 
was quelled immediately following the 
This 


handled with great firmness and with- 


landing of the troops. was 
out serious consequences. 

The battalion initiated its first offen 
sive column when one platoon of Com- 
pany H. began the trip up the Onega 
River on September 15, It reached 
the village of Chekuevo, about 50 miles 
up the the 
Three later 


stream, following day. 


days another platoon 


joined this outpost and, reinforeed by 








Headquarters of the 339th Infantry at 
Archangel, Dec. 4, 1918. 
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93 Russian volunteers, repulsed a force 
of Bolsheviks, who made an attack at 
dawn on the 24th. 

On September 30, orders were re- 
ceived from American Headquarters 
for the force at Chekuevo to open wire 
communication with the American col- 
umn at Oberskaya and to move south- 
ward for a distance of about 60 miles 
to block the expected retreat of the 
enemy westward across the river. Not 
being supplied with Signal Corps per- 
sonnel and with the certainty that the 
southern movement would be opposed 
by superior forces of the enemy, two 
platoons were faced with a most diffi- 
cult task. The force, under an Ameri- 
can commander, did not number over 
225 effectives, of whom only one-half 
were Americans. After an all-day 
fight on October 1, during which the 
Russian volunteers deserted, the Amer- 
icans made a slight advance. On the 
evening of that day a squad of men 
from Company M, having fought its 
way through 40 miles of wilderness 
separating Company H from the 3d 
Battalion at Oberskaya opened com- 
munications between the two com- 
mands. Soon afterwards the outpost 
was augmented by the arrival of the 
remainder of Company H and a de- 
tachment of 25 French Infantry. Com- 
pany headquarters were established at 
Onega, with one platoon at Karelskoe, 
and two at Chekuevo. 


AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS IN 
ARCHANGEL 


Regimental Headquarters was estab- 
lished in the Technical Institute, a 
vast old building, located in close prox- 
imity to Olga Barracks, where the 
Headquarters Company was stationed 
in constant readiness in case of the 


ever-expected uprising of the uneasy 
populace. The British commanding 
general had established his headquar- 
ters in another part of the city, and 
from the first there were serious lapses 
of that coordination between the ele- 
ments of the Allied forces which is so 
important in an expedition of this 
nature. 

Considerable dissatisfaction 
aroused in the American ranks over 
the inferior rations supplied and other 
arrangements in the methods of com- 
mand. 
often appointed and relieved without 
the knowledge of the American com- 
manding officer. The latter had ex 
treme difficulty in distributing his or 
ders to his units seattered over a front 
of 400 miles. He lost touch with his 
battalion and company commanders. 
In general, administrative matters were 
far from being satisfactory. The 
American troops had also been con- 
fronted with the problem of acquaint- 
ing themselves with the characteristics 
of the British and Russian firearms, 
but they soon familiarized themselves 
with the new weapons with which they 
had been equipped. 


was 


British high commanders were 


THE GENERAL SITUATION CHANGES 


The situation in Finland had been 
changing rapidly during September 
and October. The German strength in 
Finland having been considerably over- 
estimated as being fifty-five thousand. 
General Maynard reported at the end 
of August that with his available force 
he could not hold both Pechenga and 
Murmansk. He consequently proposed 
to evacuate Pechenga. The British Ad- 
miralty objected to this measure be- 
eause of the possibility of the Germans 
establishing a submarine base there, 
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which would embarrass the whole situa- 
tion in the North Sea. Therefore, the 
Murmansk reinforced by 
four Infantry battalions, three field ar- 
tillery batteries, two machine gun com- 


foree was 


panies, and one trench mortar battery. 

Before these shipments were com- 
pleted, the supposed emergency that 
had demanded their dispatch had 
passed. The Karelian Battalion, based 
back the invading 
Finns and cleared Karelia by the oe- 
cupation of Ukhtinskaya on September 
18. Communication 


on Kem, foreed 


estab- 
lished between the troops at Kandalak- 
sha and Kem. 


was soon 


On October 10, General Poole asked 
that all the reinforcements in prepara- 
tion for Murmansk should be trans- 
ferred to Archangel in view of the wan- 
ing of the German menace in that thea- 
tre and of his intention to be in a posi- 
tion to resume the offensive in the early 
spring. Because of the difficulties of 
supply, the fact that troops in Arch- 
angel were definitely shut up for the 
whole winter, and that strong force at 
Murmansk could either be removed or 
used as a threat to Petrograd or Fin- 
land, only one battalion, one battery, 
and one machine gun company were 
transferred. These troops reached Arch- 
angel between October 24 and Novem- 
ber 20. 

During this time the Bolshevists 
made several determined attacks on the 
Allied river positions, and as the river 
monitors had been withdrawn in antie- 
ipation of the freezing of the river, 
the Allied troops were obliged to fall 
back towards Shenkursk. Subsequent 
attacks here, and also between the 
Vaga and the railway and along the 
railway, resulted in severe defeats for 
the Bolshevists. 


North Russ 


ian Expedition 


ADVANCE UP THE PINEGA RIVER 
During the latter part of October 
and all of November, an Allied force 
was making its way up the Pinega 
branch of the Dvina River. It was 
here that Company G, 339th Infantry, 
its first when it 
made a hasty trip up the lower Pinega 


saw active service, 
River valley in an effort to recover 
large stores of flour that had been 
looted from the loyal population by 
marauding bands of Reds. Two pla- 
toons of this company left on a fast 
steamer on October 20, arriving three 
days later at the town of Pinega where 
the American commander took charge, 
organized the defenses and cooperated 
with the loeal government officials in 
raising volunteers. 

These activities occupied the time 
until November 15, when a detachment 
of 35 Americans and 25 Russian vol- 
unteers was dispatched to clear the val- 
ley and occupy Kopogora, 130 miles 
east of Archangel and almost twice that 
The 
village was occupied on November 28 


distance by water transportation. 


and held until December 4, when the 
troops withdrew and took up winter 
quarters in the various villages sur- 
rounding Pinega. 


THE FRONT LINE IN NOVEMBER 


The forward positions oceupied by 
the Archangel expedition as a result 
of the actions in September and Octo- 
ber extended over a front of about 450 
miles southward from Pinega, the most 
advanced position being about 18 miles 
south of Shenkursk on the Vaga River. 
These posts did not form a continuous 
line but were a series of occupied posi- 
tions at vital points, more or less forti- 
fied. 


ing, and in some eases were far in ad- 


They were not mutually support- 
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Distribution of American Troops of the North Russian Expedition 
During Winter of 1918 


vance of enemy positions on the flanks. 

The 339th Infantry was seattered all 
over the area. Two platoons of Com- 
pany G were in the vicinity of Pinega. 
Company B was at Tulgas, 140 miles 
distant. Companies A, C and D were 
in the vicinity of Ust Padenga and 
Shenkursk, nearly 60 miles away. The 
3d Battalion remained more or less as 
a unit on the railroad between Obers- 


kaya and Emtsa, with a gap of 100 
miles to the troops on their left and 40 
miles to those on their right. Company 
H was scattered along the river for 30 
miles, southeast of Onega. Regimental 
Headquarters and Headquarters Com- 
pany, the Supply Company, and 2d 


platoons of Company (i. were coneen- 


Battalion, less Company and two 


trated in Archangel and the towns im 
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Building used for Headquarters, 2d Battalion, 339th Infantry, at Smolney Barracks, 
Archangel, Dec. 9, 1918 


mediately surrounding it. American 
Medical units were manning the hos- 
pitals in Archangel and small detach- 
ments were with the Infantry units at 
the front. Company B, 310th Engi- 
neers, was attached to the railroad col- 
umn at Oberskaya. Companies A and 
C, 310th Engineers, less small detach- 
ments with the other American col- 
umns, were concentrated in Archangel 
and engaged in the construction of 
billets. 

Armistice Day, 1918, brought no re- 
joicing to the Archangel front. While 
American troops in France were cele- 
brating the final overthrow of the Prus- 
sian eagle, the men of the American 
Expedition in North Russia and their 
Allies were either actually engaged 
with the Bolsheviks, or striving des- 
perately to erect fortifications to stave 
off attack. The only news from home 
during the long succeeding months 
were reports of the triumphal arrival 
at American ports of Pershing’s vic- 
torious legions and the demobilization 
of the millions of the war army. There 
was little applause and less interest for 


the meager handful of doughboys at 
the Aretie Cirele, facing a forlorn 
hope, their backs to the wall, their 
transports frozen fast in the harbor of 
Archangel, and with a precarious line 
of retreat through an area not too 
friendly. 


CHANGE FROM OFFENSE TO DEFENSE 

General Ironside, who had succeeded 
General Poole in command on Novem- 
ber 5, had been instructed that the 
Allied policy in North Russia in the 
spring would be defensive only, as the 
main offensive against the Bolsheviks 
was bound to come from the south, 
where Generals Denikin and Krasnoff 
had maintained a large and efficient 
foree which could be more easily sup- 
ported and equipped by the Allies. 
The offensive policy previously pur- 
sued had steadily forced the Bolshe- 
viks back on all fronts. With the at- 
tention of the home governments now 
centered on demobilization and the 
problems of post-war readjustment, it 
was soon evident that no reinforce- 
ments would be received. It became a 
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The North 
question of holding the ground gained 
with the forces already in place, until 
such time as the Allied command saw 
fit to abandon the entire undertaking. 

Early on the morning of November 
11, the Bolshevik Russians resumed the 
offensive and moved against the town 
of Upper Tulgas, garrisoned by Com- 
pany B, 339th Infantry, a company of 
Royal Scots, and several units of Cana- 
dian artillery. Trenches were hastily 
manned and the artillery prepared to 
go into action against the frontal at- 
tack, when an even larger and more 
powerful assault was launched on the 
rear of the Allied position. The hos- 
pital fell into the hands of the advanc- 
ing Reds and it seemed inevitable that 
they would capture the field pieces be- 
fore they could be turned to the rear. 
The valiant defense of a small detach- 
ment, armed with Lewis guns, however, 
momentarily checked the assault, per- 
mitted the artillery to be reversed, and 
the enemy was repulsed with a consid- 
loss. Later in 


erable the day, an 
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American counterattack recaptured the 
hospital. 

At daybreak the following day, the 
Russians moved a fleet of gunboats up 
the river and began a bombardment of 
the outpost defenses. Outranged by 
the more powerful Russian metal, the 
3-inch pieces of the Canadians were 
After three days of 
continuous bombardment, during which 


helpless to reply. 


the town was badly damaged, Company) 
3 and a platoon of Company D, 339th 
Infantry, launched a surprise attack 
on the Russian Infantry position, driv 
ing their troops out of their trenches 
and causing the withdrawal of the 
Russian gunboats. 

The remaining winter and spring 
months at Tulgas were enlivened by a 
succession of minor patrol engage 
ments, Companies B and D alternating 


in the occupation of the position, 


THE VOLOGDA FORCE’S OFFENSIVE 


The Vologda foree planned a general 


offensive to be executed between De 








Patrol from Company B, 339th Infantry, on Snowshoes, Along the Dvina River, 
Dec. 31, 1918 
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eember 25 and 31, 1918, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining closer liaison and co- 
hesion between its three columns. 
Emtsa and Plesetskaya on the railway, 
Turchasovo, Krilovskaya and Sheleksa 
west of the railway, and Avda and 
Kochmas east of the railway were to 
be captured. 

Several changes had been made in 
the American contingent on this front 
early in December. Companies K and 
L with the trench mortar sections of 
Headquarters Company, went into re- 
serve at Seletskoe, leaving Company E 
holding the line along the Emtsa River. 

On December 28, Company L was 
sent up to take over the advanced posi- 
tion. Companies E and K, supported 
by a platoon from the Machine Gun 
Company, and one platoon of Canadian 
artillery, were detailed for the capture 
of Kodish. The attacking forees num- 
bered 450; the Russian defenders were 
estimated to have 2,700 Infantry and 
four pieces of artillery. At 6.00 a. m., 
on New Year’s Day, 1919, the attack 
was launched. By 1.00 p. m. Kodish 
was under Allied control. 

An advance to Kochmas was imme- 
diately ordered. The road, for 15 miles, 
was vigorously defended by the Bol- 
sheviks, Nightfall found the combat- 
ants locked in a desperate fight. Two 
platoons of Companies E and K, sup- 
ported by two guns from the Machine 
Gun Company, held the advanced posi- 
tions. The fight of 100 men against a 
foree estimated at 2,000, was one of the 
most brilliant in the annals of the 
North Russian Expedition. Although 
strategically untenable, orders were re- 
ceived to hold Kodish at all costs. The 
men dug in. Suffering from cold, hun- 
ger and fatigue was intense. Trench 
mortars clogged repeatedly with snow 





and ice. Yet for seven days the dough- 
boys held off the enemy's attacks. Fi- 
nally relieved by a company of British 
Infantry, they were withdrawn to re- 
serve at Seletskoe. Kodish was shortly 
afterwards evacuated. In the middle 
of January, Company E, was drawn 
back to Archangel for rest. The ma- 
chine gunners and trench mortar men 
remained in Kodish in support of the 
British. Following the evacuation of 
Kodish, Company K was withdrawn to 
the lines of communication at Kholi- 
nogori and Emetskoe, and the gunners 
to the railroad front, ending American 
participation on the Kodish front. 


BOLSHEVIKS ATTACK IN FORCE 

On January 19, 1919, a strong Bol- 
shevist offensive was started against 
the Allied positions between the Arch- 
angel railway and the Dvina River. 
Company A, 339th Infantry, with a pla- 
toon of the 310th Engineers, a platoon 
of Canadian artillery, a detachment 
of British signal troops and several 
units of loyal Russian Infantry and 
artillery held the town of Ust Padenga. 
The position was in the form of a ‘‘V,’’ 
the 4th Platoon of Company A holding 
the right flank of the position at Nijni 
Gora, Russian troops occupying the 
left flank at Ust Padenga, and com- 
pany headquarters, with the remaining 
three platoons and artillery holding 
the base of the ‘‘V’’ at Netsvetiofs- 
kaya. At dawn on January 19, the 
Red artillery opened on the American 
position at Nijni Gora. Under the at- 
tack of an overwhelming Russian ad- 
vanee, the forward section of the pla- 
toon withdrew to the support line, 
fighting from house to house through 
the streets of the town. The united 
platoon then began a precarious with- 








The North 
drawal to the main company position. 
Floundering waist deep in snow across 
a plain 800 yards in width and desti- 
tute of all cover, 40 men of the original 
strength of 47, fell dead or wounded. 
During the night of the 19th, the loyal 
Russians at Ust Padenga also withdrew 
to the main position. 

At 10.00 p. m. 
received to 


on the 22d, orders 
withdraw to Shen- 
kursk, about 12 miles to the rear, where 


were 


larger forces of Allied troops were sta- 
After a difficult and fatiguing 
Shenkursk was reached 
late in the evening of the 23d. 


tioned. 
night march, 
Here 
the Allied Force was united with the 
garrison of the town, which consisted 
of Company C, 339th Infantry, sev- 
eral companies of loyal Russian volun- 
teers, and some units of Canadian ar- 
tillery. It became apparent immedi- 
ately that the town could not be held. 
There was grave danger that all lines 
of communication would be cut in the 
direction of Beresniki, over 100 miles 
distant, the foree at Shenkursk anni- 
hilated, and the rear of Company B 
at Tulgas exposed. 

A hasty mounted reconnaissance dis- 
difficult and winding trail, 
still free from the enemy. Before mid- 
night of the 23d, the exhausted men of 
Company A were aroused and directed 
to prepare for the journey. The ar- 
tillery, preceded by mounted Cossacks, 
led the retreat, and by 1:00 a. m., the 
Infantry was under way, Companies 
The 
trail was cut into countless holes and 
pitfalls by the wheels of the guns, and 
the doughboys floundered along as best 
they might in the intense darkness and 
bitter cold. All that night and all the 
next day the march continued. At 
5.00 o’elock in the of the 


closed a 


A and C forming the rear guard. 


afternoon 


Russian 
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24th, the 


Shegovari, garrisoned by Company D. 


weary column arrived in 
At 5.00 p. m. on the 25th, retreat on 
Beresniki was resumed by the entire 
Allied foree. At midnight the column 
halted at Vistavaka and prepared to 
defend the position. Barbed wire was 
front of the lines, but the 
defied all efforts to 
struct field works. 

The 


changed until early in March. 


erected in 
frozen soil con- 
remained un- 
The 
garrison consisted of Companies C and 
D, 339th Infantry, and detachments of 
British troops. 


situation here 


solshevik offensive, Com 
panies A and F of the 339th Infantry 
held the position across the Vaga River 


During the 


at Maximovskaya, while the third unit 
of the defenses was garrisoned by loyal 
The 


stant shelling during the six weeks of 


Russians at Yeveevskaya. eon- 
the occupation of these positions had 
levelled the towns to ruins. Losses by 
death and disease reduced the effective 
strength of the defenders to a little 
over 400 men. On March 5 the Rus- 
sians in a strong attack, supported by 
a barrage of heavy artillery, sueceeded 
in completely surrounding the town. 
After two attempts, a loyal Russian re- 
lief column forced its way to the be- 
leaguered garrison and brought a sadly 
needed supply of ammunition and ra- 
On the night of March 20, Vis- 
and 


tions. 
tavaka 
were 
taken 


its surrounding defenses 


evacuated and a new position 
Kitsa, 
which was held for the remainder of 


the 


up, two miles south of 


-“ampaign. 


OTHER PARTS OF THE FRONT 

It had been deemed advisable to re- 
inforee the two platoons of Company 
G at Pinega on the extreme left flank 
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of the Allied lines in December. Com- 
pany M at Oberskaya was sent to 
make the perilous march of 150 miles 
on December 18. The 1st and 4th Pla- 
toons of the company, guarding a 
sledge train, completed the trip in nine 
days. With the thermometer at forty 
degrees below zero, the remaining two 
platoons followed, completing the trip 
even more rapidly than the other pla- 
toons. Early in March, upon the ar- 
rival of the news of Russian success 
on the Kodish and Vaga River fronts, 
the force was withdrawn. 

Meanwhile, on the other end of the 
400 mile crescent of defense, Company 
H was holding the Onega valley. De- 
cember and January were spent in al- 
most constant combat patrol activity. 
Company headquarters were moved to 
Chekuevo in March, it being necessary 
now to patrol the trail daily from this 
town to Oberskaya on the railroad, 
over which mail, supplies and rein- 
forcements were received. Until the 
middle of March, this patrolling was 
without incident, but the scouts who 
left Chekuevo on March 16 unexpect- 
edly ran into a great force of the 
enemy at Bolsheozerki (Bolshi-Ozer- 
ski) and were captured. This was the 
foree that had just annihilated a 
Franeco-Russian detachment holding 
the town, and was the first intimation 
which the Allied Command received 
that their communications and flanks 
were seriously threatened. On March 
18 and again on the 19th, strong Amer- 
ican forces were dispatched to develop 
the Red positions. It was still believed 
that the enemy’s force in the town was 
an unusually strong raiding party, 
which could easily be driven out. In 
reality, the Russians had in the neigh- 
borhood of 4,000 troops in position to 
threaten not only the Allied troops at 





Onega, but also the stronger forces 
along the railroad. Because of the dan- 
ger that had been threatening the com- 
mand at Archangel, the Murmansk 
force had been ordered on January 30 
to reinforee Archangel with an Infan- 
try battalion and half a machine gun 
company, part to proceed by ice- 
breaker and the remainder by march 
route through Onega. The second half 
of the machine gun company and an- 
other Infantry battalion were ordered 
to Archangel on February 10 and 19, 
respectively. 


ALARM FELT OVER THE SITUATION 


Exaggerated reports of the Bolshe- 
vist offensive and the Allied with- 
drawal from Shenkursk created much 
alarm in England and the United 
States. It was feared, and not with- 
out some justification, that the Allied 
troops might be overwhelmed and eap- 
tured or destroyed. It was clear that 
a great improvement had taken place 
both in Bolshevist morale and leader- 
ship, due doubtless to active partici- 
pation by Germans or Austrians. 

The line of communications with 
Archangel during the season when ice 
closed the port, followed the Murmansk 
railroad to the shore of the White Sea 
and then overland and by ice breakers 
to Archangel. Therefore, if the Bol- 
shevist offensive kept up and the rein- 
forcement of the Archangel forces be- 
came necessary the railroad line from 
Murmansk became of the utmost im- 
portance. 

The British general staff decided 
that a reinforcement of about 1,400 
technical troops for the Murmansk 
force could keep open the communica- 
tions with Archangel. The United 
States was requested to send, and ac- 
quieseed, in the dispatch of 720 railway 
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troops, consisting of one operating and 
one maintenance company. At the 
same time, Brig. Gen. W. P. Richard- 
son was sent out to take command of 
the American Forees in North Russia. 
The reinforcements reached Murmansk 
April 8, 1919. General Richardson 
and party continued on to Archangel, 
where they arrived on April 17. 


THE BATTLE OF BOLSHEOZERKI 


With the idea of driving the Allies 
from their advanced positions before 
aid eould reach them by water, the 
Bolshevists renewed their attack and on 
March 31-April 2 was fought the out- 
standing engagement of the North 
Russian campaign, the Battle of Bol- 
sheozerki. The Russians had driven a 
threatening wedge between the Allied 
positions on the Onega and their posi- 
tions on the railroad front. Success at 
this point would probably have re- 
sulted in the capture of Archangel 
itself and the possible annihilation of 
the entire North Russian Expedition. 
The seriousness of the situation was at 
once apparent and General Ironside 
took personal command. Companies 
I and E, 339th Infantry, were hurried 
out from Archangel. Company M, just 
withdrawn from Pinega, was dis- 
patched, as well as were a company 
of Russian volunteers, a Russian ma- 
chine gun company and two platoons 
of Yorks. One platoon of Company 
C, 310th Engineers, assisted in the 
throwing up of hasty entrenchments. 
All available artillery was hurried for- 
ward. On March 31 and April 1 the 
Reds hurled themselves in vain against 
the Americans. 


It became apparent that the Russian 
drive would be made against the rail- 
road front. Company H on the other 


side of the Russian wedge made a su- 
preme effort to create a diversion. Two 
platoons of the company joined in the 
initial attack on April 2, at daybreak. 
A company of British Infantry, ad- 
vancing on the Allied left, soon found 
itself in difficulties, and Phillip’s pla- 
toon of Americans was sent in to sup- 
port it. By 9.00 a. m. the British 
troops had been driven from the field, 
and the second platoon of Company H 
was sent in to stem a heavy Russian 
counterattack. A British support com- 
pany was rushed to the assistance of 
the hard-pushed Americans. A de- 
tachment of Polish machine guns as- 
sisted in the defense for a time, but 
was soon driven from the fight. The 
thin line of Allies held to the ground 
won all the remainder of the after- 
noon, and at dusk withdrew their 
lines to sheltered positions in the rear. 

At 3.00 a. m. on April 2, the Reds 
attacked the railroad positions, with 
7,000 Infantry. The Allies repulsed 
the drive and slept on their arms that 
night. A second, but weaker, attack 
was repulsed on the folldwing day. 
The Russians, hammered on one flank 
by Company H and repulsed in front 
by the heroie defense of the railroad, 
made no further advance against the 
American positions. In fact their 
Bolsheozerki column retired to 
Shileksa. 

In the Murmansk district prepara- 
tions had been completed for an Allied 
advance southward along the line of 
the Murmansk railway toward Petro- 
zavodsk, on Lake Onega, to start on 
May 1. This was carried out with good 
success, the operation ending on May 
21, 1919, with the capture of Medvejiya 
Gora. The rapid advance down the 
Murmansk railway spread _ terror 
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through the Bolshevist forees. To- 
gether with the northern movement of 
Admiral Kolehak’s forces it relieved 
pressure on the entire North Russian 
front. 
AMERICANS WITHDRAW 

The withdrawal of American troops 
that had been under consideration for 
some time, was now completed. Com- 
pany F was safely withdrawn across 
the ice of the Vaga on April 19. Com- 
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A temporary embarkation camp was 
established at Economia, where troops 
of the far-flung battle fronts were as- 
sembled, deloused, stripped of Russian 
equipment and prepared for the trip 
home. Beginning on the 3d of June, 
the American Expedition sailed in 
several detachments, the first of which 
arrived in New York on June 30, and 
the remainder during the early days 
of July. 











Awarding Decorations to Americans of the Forces in North Russia 


Nine American officers and 13 enlisted men were awarded the French croix de guerre 
at this formation on May 16, 1919, on the Railway Front. Brig. Gen. W. P. Richardson, 
commanding the American Forces, made the presentation. In the background the troops 
were: Hqrs. Co., Cos. I and M, and Mortar Platoon, 339th Inf., and the 
337th Field Hospital 


panies B and C were relieved from 
Tulgas and Kurgomin early in April. 
Company K steamed out of Kholmo- 
gori in the latter part of May and 
Companies G, L, M, I and E, in the 
order named, were relieved from the 
railroad front at about the same time. 
Company F, the last to get into action 
during the preceding fall, had the dis- 
tinction of being the last American 
unit to be withdrawn to Archangel, 
this on June 5. The railway troops 
followed in July. 


The 1st Battalion, 310th Engineers, 
had played no small part in the suc- 
cess of the expedition. They con- 
structed emplacements and field works 
of all kinds, operated railroad trains, 
constructed 
bridges and at times served as reserve 
units for the fighting forces themselves. 
They accomplished a_ tremendous 


manufactured m a p 8, 


amount of work. 

The American North Russian Expe- 
ditionary Forces lost a total of 8 offi- 
cers, 217 men, killed in action, died of 
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Their offi- 
cers and men were awarded a total of 
188 decorations for valor in action: 72 
to officers 116 to enlisted men. 
These decorations were awarded by the 


wounds, or died of disease. 


and 


American, French, British and Rus- 


sian governments. 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS IN NORTH RUSSIA 


The British now entered into the ex- 
On May 26, 
5.200 reinforcements arrived at Arch- 


pedition on a larger scale. 


angel, on June 6, 1,600 more debarked, 
and on June 20, they were joined by a 
foree of 7,800 men. 

Headquarters of the Archangel Ex- 
Beresniki 
(junction of Vaga and Dvina Rivers) 


pedition were moved to 
on June 21 in order to be closer to the 
scene of a new offensive soon to begin 
along the Dvina River with Kotlas as 
The British planned to 
have all of their troops out of North 


an objective. 


Russia by November, whether or not 
junctions with Kolehak’s forces could 
be effected by that time. The opera- 
tions were delayed from the start by 
low water in the river and difficulty of 
transport. 

By the middle of July the situation 
Friendly 
Russian troops revolted, killing their 


had changed considerably. 


officers in some instances, and joined 
the Bolshevist army. Kolchak mean- 
while far from reaching Viatka and 
Kotlas, had been driven out of Perm. 
Much uneasiness now arose throughout 
the Archangel area due to the fear of 
a general uprising of the populace in 
favor of the Bolshevists. 

To offset this state of affairs, the 
British executed a double envelopment 


of the Bolshevist positions by both 


Russian 
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banks of the Dvina. This prompt action, 
executed on August 10, practically de- 
stroyed the advanced Bolshevik forces 
on the Dvina, 
and 


steadied public senti- 
permitted the British to 
withdraw unmolested from Archangel 
by September 27, 1919. The Allied 
strength in the Archangel area reached 
its peak in September, 1919, at which 
time General 


ment, 


Ironside had 
11,000 British 
Russian troops. 

Murmansk was evacuated on Octo 
ber 12, 1919, by 5,000 British, 1,400 
French and Serbian, and 7,000 Russian 


under his 


command 19.000 


and 


troops. 

The provisional government of North 
the time of Allied 
intervention, decided to defend Arch- 


Russia, set up at 


angel after the withdrawal of the Brit 
ish troops. It held out against the Bol 
shevists until February 20, 1920. 

As a result of this expedition there 
appears to have been little, if any, 
effect on the Central Powers that can 
the Allied 
troops in North Russia. Notwithstand- 
ing the fears of the British Admiralty 
no indications have 


be traced to presence of 


been learned of 
German attempts or plans to establish 
submarine bases at the northern ports. 
Of course, these ports if unoccupied 
would have been a constant menace, 
therefore their control by the Allies 
was The 
threat to the Murmansk railway came 
after the Murmansk 


and was a purely defensive move on 


necessary. German-Finnish 


sritish landed at 
Germany’s part to forestall Allied at 


What 
might have happened had intervention 


tempts to reach Petrograd. 
not taken place is only a matter of 


conjecture. 
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The Custer Division in the World War 


ITH feverish haste in July of 
1917, there was constructed at 
vO7zH Camp Custer, Michigan, a can- 
tonment to house the 85th National 
Army Division, known as the Custer 





Division. Before the camp was com- 
pleted the division commander, Maj. 
Gen. J. T. Dickman, his staff, and the 
cadre of officers had arrived. Officially 
the division came into being on Au- 
gust 3, 1917, but not until August 29 
did the company officers report from 
the training camp at Fort Sheridan, 
Ill., and on September 5 the first con- 
tingent of draftees was received by 
them for organization. 

Organization and training began at 
onee despite the lack of material and 
the incompleteness of the camp. The 
discarded Krag-Jorgensen rifles were 
collected and issued for drill purposes, 
for no others were available in the 
quantity needed to arm the forces that 
America was raising. On September 
19 another large quota of draftees, who 
like the officers and the previously ar- 
rived group hailed from Michigan and 
Wisconsin, reported to the camp and 
they were soon fitted into the organi- 
zation, and the division was then bet- 
ter prepared to go ahead with the pro- 
grams of instruction. The principal 
units of the division were the follow- 
ing: 169th and 170th Infantry Bri- 
gades, 160th Field Artillery Brigade, 
310th Engineers, 310th Field Signal 
Battalion, 328th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, and the Trains, 

Training progressed favorably 
through the fall, but as the severe win- 
ter set in the handicap was felt by 
those responsible for the fitness of the 
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division to take its place on the West- 
ern Front. As in all divisions, schools 
for officers, for noncommissioned offi- 
cers and privates were held daily. The 
division toiled in earnest. Rumors 
were about that the division would be 
a replacement unit but this was not 
evidenced by the character of the train- 
ing that was preparing it for a com- 
bined fighting unit. In June of 1918, 
the division knew definitely that it was 
going to France, and it received several 
thousand replacements from Camp 
Grant, Ill., and Camp Taylor, Ky. At 
full strength, the command was soon 
en route, the major portion of the 
troops landing in England in the lat- 
ter part of July. 

Decision had already been reached 
by the American Government to parti- 
cipate in the North Russian Expedi- 
tion, and soon after the landing the 
85th Division had instructions to fur- 
nish the American contingent. Upon 
arrival in England on August 3, 1918, 
the 339th Infantry, together with the 
Ist Battalion, 310th Engineers, the 
337th Field Hospital and 337th Ambu- 
lance Company, were detached and 
designated as a part of the Allied 
Force operating in North Russia un- 
der British command. With subse- 
quent replacements, numbering ap- 
proximately 5,500 men, and under the 
command of Col. George E. Stewart, 
the expedition, from this time on to 
be known as the American North Rus- 
sian Expeditionary Forces, was hastily 
reoutfitted for the climate and warfare 
of the Arctic, and sailed from Neweas- 
tle-on-Tyne on August 25. The par- 
ticipation of this detachment in the 
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North Russian theatre is described in 
another article in this issue. 
IN FRANCE 

From this time on it was certain 
that the 85th Division was not to par- 
ticipate in combat as a complete unit, 
and, as was the case with many divi- 
sions, was a keen disappointment to 
all the personnel. 

On arrival in France in August, 
about one month after departure from 
Camp Custer, the division, less its de- 
tachment to Russia and its artillery 
brigade, proceeded to the training area 
in the Department of Cher. The artil- 
lery was sent to Coetquidon for con- 
tinuation of its instruction. 

Demands were made upon the In- 
fantry regiments for replacements soon 
after their arrival in the training area. 
Detachments were sent from time to 
time, while in October the artillery was 
attached to other units, the 328th Field 
Artillery to the 92d Division; the 
329th to the Fourth Corps; and the 
regiment of heavies, the 330th, to the 
The 328th and 329th 
Regiments participated in defensive 
Oct. 31 to 


Second Corps. 
sector occupation from 
Nov. 11. 

The 310th Field- Signal Battalion 
was detached August 20 and assigned 
to the Fourth Corps at Toul, and it 
participated in the St. Mihiel Offen- 
sive, September 12 to 16, and the oc- 
cupation of the Toul Sector until the 
Armistice, when it marched to Ger- 
many with the Third Army. 

The 310th Engineers, less the Ist 
Battalion in Russia, joined the Fifth 
Corps on September 10, and it parti- 
cipated in the St. Mihiel and Meuse- 
Argonne offensives, and later served in 
the Army of Occupation. For admin- 
istrative purposes it was joined with 
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Ist Battalion the 602d Engi 


the 
neers, and the unit was known as the 
310th-602d Provisional Engineer Regi 
ment. 

On October 30 the division, less its 
detached units, was transferred to the 


of 


Seeond Army and became a regional 
replacement depot. Its elements were 
stationed in various parts of the See- 
ond Army Area, where they remained 
until assembled for return home. Divi- 
sion headquarters and most of the units 
New York March 30 
During April these were demobilized 


arrived in on 


at Camp Custer, In the Infantry regi 
ments only a small proportion of those 
who had left for France returned with 
them for demobilization. Many of the 
original Custer Division had made the 
supreme sacrifice with other combat 
divisions for whom they had been re 
placements. 

While the necessity for detachment 
of units and 
necessary under the circumstances, and 
the 85th had to 


identity as a combat division, its units 


for replacements was 


Division forego its 
and its individuals gave excellent ac 
counts of themselves in the varied and 
often onerous tasks they were called 
upon to perform. 


COMMANDERS 


The commanders of the division were 
successively: Maj. Gen. J. T. Dickman, 
Aug. 17 to Nov. 24, 1917; Brig. Gen. 
S. W. Miller, Nov. 24 to Dee. 13, 1917; 
Maj. Gen. James Parker, Dec. 13, 1917, 
to Feb. 21, 1918; Maj. Gen. Chase W. 
Kennedy, Feb. 21, to Dee. 23, 1918; 
Brig. Gen. George D. Moore, Dec. 23 
to Dee. 31, 1918. 

The 169th Infantry Brigade was 
commanded, successively, by Brig. Gen. 
B. C. Morse, Brig. Gen. T. B. Dugan, 
Col. B. W. Atkinson and Brig. Gen. 
G. D. Moore; the 170th Infantry 
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gade by Brig. Gen. J. A. Penn and 
Brig. Gen. B. W. Atkinson; the 160th 
KF’. A. Brigade by Brig. Gen. J. E. Me- 
Mahon, Brig. Gen. Guy H. Preston 
and Col. F. E. Hopkins. 

Upon organization of the 337 Infan- 
try, Col. W. C. Short was placed in 
command and he had as his assistants 
Lieut. Col. Raymond Sheldon and 
Majs. G. W. Harris and E. J. Moran 
of the Regular Army. Later regimen- 
tal commanders were: Cols. Robert H. 
Allen and B. W. Atkinson. The 338th 
Infantry had assigned as its first eom- 
mander Col. Frank L. Wells and Lieut. 
Col. J. K. Parsons and Majs. S. A. 
Harris and F. L. Sword were the orig- 
inal field officers. Lieut. Col. Douglas 
A. Potts, Major Harris, Lieut. Col. G. 





n the World War 
EK. Ball and Col. Daniel G. Berry wer 
successively the commanders of the 


regiment, 

The 339th Infantry was commanded 
by Col. J. W. Craig until June 15, 
1918, and Col. G. E. Stewart com 
manded it until mustered out. Col. J. 
S. Parker commanded the 340th Infan- 
try until Sept. 22, 1918, and Col. G. E. 
Sall until demobilization. 

The successive commanders of other 
.. Cols. F. E. 
Hopkins and C. M, Seaman; 329th F. 
A., Col. T. Campbell; 330th F. A 


units were: 328th F. A 


] 


Lieut. Col. R. T. Ellis, Col. H. E. Cloke 
and Col. J. F. 
neers, Col. W. G. Caples; 310th F. S. 
Bn., Maj. E. O. Baker. 


sarnes; 310th Engi- 





A View of a Section of the City of Archangel 
Headquarters of 85th Division Troops in Russia in 1918-19 
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HE post-war history of the 85th 


Division commences on Octo- 


ber 1. 1921, when it was recon- 





stituted as a part of the Army of the 
United States, in conformity with the 
National Act of 1920. A 
hoard of officers decided upon the al- 

cation of the the 
livision within the State of Michigan, 


Defense 


various units of 


and these alloeations, with minor 


changes, have been maintained. In ae- 
cordance with existing policy, the va- 
rious regiments and similar units, in 
so far as they existed in war-strength 
allotted 


designations as 


tables or organization, were 
the same numerical 


during the World War. 


Headquarters were established as 


follows: 


Detroit 
85th Division 
170th Infantry Brigade 
160th Field Artillery Brigade 
Special Troops 
310th Engineers 
310th Medical Regiment 
Division Air Service 
339th Infantry 
328th Field Artillery. 
(irand Rapids 
169th Infantry Brigade 
337th Infantry. 
Lansing— 
338th Infantry. 
Saginaw— 
340th Infantry 
Division Quartermaster Train. 


Col. Thomas J. Powers, Inf., was the 
first chief of staff of the division. As- 
sisted by Capt. Thomas G. Cherry, 
1921, 
effective 


Inf., who joined in December, 
took 
steps in establishing the division. There 


Colonel Powers most 


were many unassigned Reserve officers 


The 85th Division, 1921-1926 


of all grades and arms of the service 
in Michigan and the immediate need 
was to build up the division in commis 
Though 


with an inadequate clerical force and 


sioned personnel. working 


in undesirable quarters, rapid progress 


was made and great interest created 


among Reserve officers in the State. 
Additional 


listed men were assigned in 1923, 


Regular officers and en 
and 
by midsummer of that year the first of 
the the 
brought up to strength in commissioned 
1923 like 


which 


regiments of division was 
The summer of 
the first 


regiments of the division were ordered 


personnel, 


wise marked date on 


to active duty as units in summer 


camps. Under varying’ conditions 
which existed throughout the State ot 
Michigan, it is natural to find that the 
upbuilding and training of the various 
elements of the division were varied. 
Tracing of post-war history of the di 
vision itself is therefore difficult and 
a clearer conception may be had of it 
by an examination of the separate his- 


tories of the various sub-units. 
DIVISION STAFF 
The division staff was assembled for 
1926. 


first tour of active duty training. A 


two weeks in April, for their 
résumé of this training by Maj. Russell 
V. Venable, Inf., A. C., 85th 


Division, is to 


of S. G-3, 
found in another 


The staff will 


be 
article of this edition. 


again be assembled for active duty 
training at Camp Custer July 5-19, 
1926. Col. Raymond Sheldon, Inf., is 
the present chief of staff; Maj. Russell 
V. Venable, Inf., G-3, and Capt. Don- 
ald A. Stroh, Inf., adjutant, G-4 and 


acting G-1. 
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SPECIAL TROOPS 

Due to diversification which exists 
among the sub-units which make up 
the special troops of a division, little 
opportunity for cohesive training ac- 
tivities is possible. Only a handful of 
officers is assigned to each of the va- 
rious companies, most of whom are of 
different arms of the service, and it 
has been found very difficult to give 
them team training. The 85th Divi- 
sion Signal Company and the 310th 
Ordnance Company will receive their 
first active duty training during the 
present summer. The former will be 
at Fort Sheridan, IIL, with the Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camps, July 
25-August 8. The 310th Ordnance 
Company will go to Camp Grayling, 
Mich., August 7-21, for associate train- 
ing with the 32d Division, Michigan 
National Guard. Lieut. Col. Leslie N. 
Conger, Inf, Res., commands the Spe- 
cial Troops. Maj. Russell V. Venable, 
Inf., is executive officer. 


337TH INFANTRY 


This organization was one of the first 
to receive training as a unit, attending 
a general camp at Camp Custer, Mich., 
in the summer of 1924. Its personnel 
is scattered over the entire western half 
of Michigan, including the Upper Pen- 
insula, and it is practically impossi- 
ble to assemble its officers for inactive 
duty training as a unit. The 337th In- 
fantry will be the only Infantry unit of 
the division to receive active duty train- 
ing during the present summer. From 
July 4 to 18, fifty of its officers will be 
on duty at Camp Custer for training 
with the C. M. T. C. Lieut. Col. 
Arthur F. Shaw is the commanding 
officer, and Capt. Lucian D. Bogan, 
Inf., the executive officer. 





1921-1926 


338TH INFANTRY 


On October 7, 1921, Maj. A. D. Coy 
ley, Inf., arrived in Lansing and pri 
ceeded with the establishment of the 
regiment. Col. J. C. McCullough, vet 
eran of the 32d Division, was assigne: 
as its first commanding officer. In D« 
cember, 1921, Major Cowley called a 
meeting of all the Infantry Reserve 
officers at his office in Lansing for the 
purpose of organizing units of the regi 
ment in and about that city. In Jan 
uary, 1922, similar meetings were held 
at Ann Arbor and Kalamazoo. Col 
onel McCullough, together with the 
battalion commanders, and Major Cow 
ley, went energetically about the or 
ganization and as a result the 338th 
was the first Infantry unit of the divi 
sion to obtain the complete assignment 
of officers. 

During July, 1924, forty-five officers 
of the regiment attended the genera! 
camp at Camp Custer. This was the 
first gathering of the members of the 
regiment as a complete unit. The 
1924 camp was a splendid success and 
it is believed that the 338th was the 
largest Reserve unit in eamp. In Au- 
gust, 1925, the regiment was again 
ealled to active duty and was superim- 
posed upon the 3d Battalion, 6th In- 
fantry, at Camp Custer. 

During the school year 1925-1926, 
troop schools were established at Lan- 
sing, Kalamazoo, Battle Creek and 
Jackson, for the personnel of the regi- 
ment. With the exception of the Lan- 
sing school, these were conducted by 
officers of the regiment itself. 

As now organized, the regiment has 
units in fourteen towns, extending 
from Benton Harbor to Ann Arbor, 
and from Owosso to Three Rivers. Al! 
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f its field officers and captains, 80 per 
eent of its first lieutenants, and 25 per 
cent of the second lieutenants have had 
-ommissioned the World 
War. Col. Jay C. MeCullough com- 
mands the regiment, with First Lieut. 
Zane I. Adair, Inf., as executive officer. 


service in 


339TH INFANTRY 


This regiment is the only Infantry 
t in the Division to be entirely al- 


1921-1926 


in Detroit on November 11, 1923. The 
first meeting of the present regimental 
officers was held at Fort Wayne on No- 
vember 20, 1923, followed by five other 
meetings throughout the winter, On 
December 6, a regimental pistol team 
captured first place among Reserve 
regiments in a match at Fort Wayne. 

In August, 1924, the regiment was 
ordered to Camp Custer as a unit and 
weeks under its own 


served for two 








85th Division Officers in Memorial Day Parade, 1926 


Front row, left to right: Col. Raymond Sheldon, chief of staff; Capt. D. A. Stroh, adju- 

tant; Brig. Gen. E. G. Heckel, commander of 170th Brigade; Maj. R. V. Venable, G-3; 

Maj. H. W. Stuckey, executive, 310th Med. Regt. The colors of the 339th Infantry are 
carried by members of the Detroit High Schools 


located to one city and has, therefore, 
an advantage in matters of organiza- 
tion and training. By the summer of 
1923 the regiment was up to strength 
in official personnel. At this time a 
stand of colors was issued to the regi- 
ment by the War Department, which 
received their official baptism when 
they were carried by members of the 
regiment in the Armistice Day parade 


the training of 
over three thousand students at Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camps. 
Regimental meetings ecntinued at 
frequent 1924-25. 
Two successful regimental dances were 
held. The regimental pistol team 
again defeated all the other Reserve 
teams in a match at Selfridge Field in 
June, 1925. In September, 1925, the 


officers, assisting in 


intervals during 
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regiment was again honored by being 
selected to attend its own camp at Self- 
ridge Field. There it funetioned for 
two weeks as if actually mobilized to 
meet a major emergency. Regimental 


officers were in absolute control 
throughout the entire period. Col. 
George W. Blackinton is the command- 
ing officer, and Capt. Donald A. Stroh, 


Inf., the executive officer, 


340TH INFANTRY 

The 340th Infantry is allocated to 
eastern Michigan, with headquarters at 
Saginaw. Its post-war activities have 
been seriously impaired by the fact 
that its officers are scattered through- 
out a wide area, most of which has 
insufficient transportation facilities. 
The regiment attended camp as a unit 
at Camp Custer in the summer of 1925. 
Col. C. F. Von dem Bussche has re- 
cently been assigned as commanding 
officer ; Lieut. Col. Collin H. Ball, Inf., 
is executive officer. 


328TH FIELD ARTILLERY 

This regiment is also allocated en- 
tirely to Wayne County (Detroit). It 
has been one of the most active of the 
division units, with active duty at 
Camp Custer in 1924 and at Camp 
Sparta, Wisconsin, in 1925, Under the 
leadership of Lieut. Col. Harold S. 
Baker, the regimental commander, a 
high esprit has been developed. The 
regiment holds frequent assemblies and 
has its own regimental coat-of-arms. 
Capt. Edmund C. Fleming, F. A., is 
the regimental executive. 


329TH FIELD ARTILLERY 


The 329th Field Artillery is widely 
scattered over western Michigan. A 
change in the allocation of many bat- 
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teries of this unit from the Upper t. 
the Lower Peninsula of Michigan i: 
the summer of 1925, has made organi 
zation and training difficult. The regi 
ment went to camp for the first time a 
a unit in 1925. Maj. Orla G. Mille: 
now commands the regiment, with 
Capt. Edmund C. Fleming, F. A., as 
executive officer. 


310TH AMMUNITION TRAIN 


The personnel of the 310th Ammu 
nition Train, allocated to northwestern 
Michigan, has taken an active leader- 
ship in all loeal affairs. Since its or- 
ganization, its officers have always 
taken the lead in patriotic events, in- 
cluding Decoration Day programs, 
Fourth of July celebrations, Defense 
Test Days. On the Defense Test Day 
in 1924, 319 registrations were secured 
for the 310th Ammunition Train. In 
1925, nearly 200 were signed up. These 
registrations were secured at Crystal 
Falls, a community of about 5,000 in- 
habitants. Maj. August Kroon has re- 
been assigned to 
Capt. Edmund C. Fleming, F. A., is ex- 
ecutive officer. 


cently command ; 


310TH ENGINEERS (COMBAT ) 


This regiment is one of the four in 
the division allocated to Detroit. With 
its proud war traditions behind it, of 
service in Russia as well as in France, 
the regiment is carrying on in excel- 
lent fashion. It attended Camp Cus- 
ter as a unit in 1924 and 1925. Unit 
assemblies of its officers are held at fre- 
quent intervals throughout the periods 
of inactive duty training and are noted 
as being among the largest attended of 
any similar meeting of Reserve regi- 
ments in Michigan. Col. J. Vinton 
Birch, assisted by an active and com- 


pnetent 


among | 


Capt. ] 


executl 
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The 85th 


staff, has put his regiment 
mong the leaders of the United States. 
Donald A. Stroh, Inf., is aeting 


executive officer. 


IM tent 


( apt 


310TH MEDICAL REGIMENT 


This organization is the fourth al- 
ocated to Detroit. 


volved in the training of a medical regi- 


The problems in- 
t are different from those encoun- 
ed in a line organization, inasmuch 
; most of its members are of the medi 
i| profession and hence find their 
evenings with 


necessarily taken up 


their professional duties. An eneour- 
aging proportion of its officers have at- 
tended two active duty camps at Fort 
Minn. Col. B. R. Shurly 


Snelling, 


Division, 


1921 


1926 29 


officers for training and it has not yet 


attended a summer camp of instrue 


The 


sub-units has recently 


tion. allocation of many of its 


been changed, 


which has also interferred seriously 


Maj. Harry E 
Walsworth is in command; Lieut. Col. 


with its activities. 
Collin H. Ball, Inf., is acting executive 
ofticer. 


DIVISION AIR SERVIC! 


Allocated entirely to the city of De 
troit, this organization numbers among 
its personnel many leaders in_ the 
rapidly growing aviation industry in 
the City of the Straits. Frequent as 
semblies have been held during the past 


winter and a high esprit has been de- 


commands this unit, with Maj. Harri- 
son W. Stuckey, M. C., 
officer. 


The 310th 
Squadron will be on active duty for 
Field 
It is planned to 


veloped. Observation 
executive 
the first time at Chanute from 
August 1-15, 1926. 
train 21 officers and two enlisted men 
Maj. Floyd E. Evans is 
First Donald R. 
A. S., is executive officer. 


DIVISION QUARTERMASTER TRAIN 


Widely seattered over central Michi- at this time. 


gan, it has been found impossible to 


in command; Lieut. 


bring together any large number of Goodrich, 


D 


Dr. Frank Crane Says: 


The trouble with the nations of the old world 
is that soldiering has been a profession and the army 
has been an exelusive class. 

Out of this condition of things has come the 
skeptic idea that patriotism means, somehow, only 
fighting and killing. When we get an army that 
shall be co-terminous with citizenry, when every 
man realizes that 


and woman citizen’s su- 


preme duty is to the nation and to humanity, and 


every 


not to self, then we are going to begin to see that 
patriotism is something that is not called for only 
in time of war, but is useful every day in time of 
peace. We shall then perceive that all business 
should be as patriotic as fighting. 








Preparedness: The Guarantee of Peace 
By Lieutenant Colonel O. P. Robinson, /nfantry 


N intelligent discussion of the 
subject makes necessary an un- 
waeey derstanding of what war is, 
what brings it about, why nations do 
not always settle their differences ami- 
cably and why special measures are 
necessary to insure or guarantee peace 
in the family of nations. 

In their intercourse with each other 
all nations have well determined poli- 
cies. History shows that in the devel- 
opment and maintenance of these poli- 
cies nations have been guided not by 
any broad abstract principle but by 
self interest. When 





any nation. Some of the well know 
policies of the United States are th. 
Monroe Doctrine, the Freedom of th 
Seas, the Open Door in China, ete. To 
defend her policies the United States 
has, several times, been forced to resor' 
to war or to a threat of war. In dk 
fense of the Monroe Doctrine we foreed 
France in 1867 to abandon her attemp 
to colonize Mexico. Mr. Cleveland 
while President, threatened war 01 
Great Britain if she attempted to fore: 
her boundary claim on Venezuela. Thi 
United States was foreed into th 
World War in 1917 





the national policies 
of two or more na- 
tions come into such 
direct and violent op- 
position that both 
feel that a _ with- 
drawal from the posi- 
tion taken will affect 


Our Presidents have con- 
stantly warned our peo- 
ple that preparedness is 
necessary not only for 
successful conduct of war 
but more often as a 
means of preventing war 





by German attacks on 
her policies: namely, 
the Zimmerman 
note, an attempted 
violation of the Mon 
roe Doctrine ; and the 
unrestricted subma- 
rine warfare, an at- 





vitally their national P 
honor or interest, all peaceable meas- 
ures fail and war follows. War, there- 
fore, is a continuation of policy. The 
means of putting policy into effect only 
has changed from peaceful diplomacy 
to foree. The nation’s armed force 
steps in and takes the place of the 
diplomat. 

The United States, like all other na- 
tions, has its policies. From our point 
of view none of our policies are aggres- 
sive in character; yet we are an aggres- 
sive nation commercially, and no less 
an authority than Mr. Hughes, our ex- 
Secretary of State, has said in sub- 
stance that when our interests are con- 
cerned we are just as unmovable as 


30 


the Freedom of the Seas. 

To insure the Freedom of the Seas, 
we made war in 1801.0n the Barbary 
States in North Africa and again in 
1812 for the same purpose we made 
war on Great Britain. 

Our commercial agencies claim as 
their vested right the privilege of trad- 


ing in the world’s markets and our 


people strongly resent anything savor- 
ing of unfair methods in foreign com- 
meree, The recent manipulation of the 
rubber market, while a small matter, 
created quite a little sensation in our 
commercial life. 

The United States has adopted a 
definite policy that the European 
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tions pay up their war loans, dol- 
while these nations 
these loans should be ean- 


for dollar, 
el that 
led. Germany owes us on account 
reparations. It is thus readily ap- 
rent that we have many points of 
with other nations at which 
the 
st our general policy in the language 


tact 


tion may easily develop. In 


Jefferson has been ‘‘ peace, honest 
meree, and friendship with all na- 
s,’’ and yet this has not saved us 
m war. Our people demand rightly 
hat other nations respect our sover- 
enty as we respect theirs and that in 
their social and business relation with 
is we be treated fairly and squarely 
as we expect to treat them. 

The only difficulty in this proposi- 
tion is the question of self interest and 
interpretation, 


OR DAN nN 


Each nation makes its 
own interpretation of its rights and 


self interest is the dominating note. 

To interpret the future we study the 

; past and as the United States has in 

: the past been forced into war, she will 
probably again be foreed to defend 

j herself by a recourse to arms. 

; 








We are today the richest prize in 
A sue- 
cessful war against us by a combina- 





the world for an irate nation. 






tion of European nations would be a 





quick and easy way to settle their debts 


to us. 





Actually there is no real reason why 





nations should go to war, any more 





than there is a reason for police courts 





in our cities. If nations would ap- 





proach each international problem in 
the spirit preached and lived by Christ 
a peaceable solution could be found to 
all problems. But this is utopian. ‘We 
live in a cold, matter of fact world 
and must take conditions as we find 
them. 
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An infinite wisdom has established 
the conditions under which we live and 
put in being the great law which runs 
through the universe: the law of the 
survival of the fittest. 
gle against it, but it rules in its gen- 


We may strug- 


eral application. Human nature in 
the mass is still human nature under 
a little more restraint, perhaps, but 
still the old complex proposition of the 
ages, characterized and controlled by 


expediency and self interest. We need 


eourts for the individual man, and 
courts are of no avail without the 
police. 


In the community of nations we 
make treaties and provide for the set 
tlement of our difficulties by peaceful 
methods, arbitration, ete., but all of 
these are of no avail without the armed 
foree to enforce them. 

The maintenance of peace and the 
prevention of war have been attempted 
through alliances to compel or regu- 
late the action of other groups or other 
combinations of nations, and by an at- 
tempt to group nations so as to main- 
tain a certain balance of power. These 
efforts have usually resulted in war 
later. Sinee 1814 Europe 
has seen many efforts to insure peace. 


sooner or 


The more outstanding of these efforts 
have been the Congress of Vienna in 
1815, the Holy Alliance in 1815, the 
Triple Allianee, the Triple Entente, 
the Balkan League, the Hague Tri- 
bunal, and the League of Nations and 
while prolonging the period of peace, 
none of these has accomplished fully 
the purpose, as proven by the numer- 
ous wars which have occurred during 
this period. 

Every student of history knows that 
Balkan perils are a perpetual Euro- 
pean nightmare and that the economic 
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life of the world is so complex and so 
interwoven between all nations that a 
small spark at any point may set the 
whole world ablaze. America, by her 
feat of transporting, during the World 
War, an immense army across the At- 
lantic, demonstrated that her ocean 
barriers are a thing of the past. Amer- 
ica then must take measures for her 
security. The question is what will 
best guarantee peace. We have seen 
that peace treaties, arbitration treaties, 
alliances, and combinations have failed 
to secure the peace of Europe. 

There then follows but one alterna- 
tive—preparedness. Preparedness to 
resist injustice or attack with force 
tends to amplify the possibilities of 
successful arbitration. Preparedness 
lends weight to just claims and makes 
the would-be aggressor hesitate. <A 
country unable to defend her rights on 
land and sea is not the country to de- 
termine whether arbitration or force is 
to be applied, 

Preparedness does not mean militar- 
ism or an aggressive military spirit. A 
nation can be strong without being im- 
moral or a bully. Under our form of 
government the use of our Army and 
Navy for an end not approved by the 
people is inconceivable. 

Our nation has always been unpre- 
pared. At the beginning of a war we 
have never been able to put a trained 
army in the field. In the war of 1812 
the American forees defeated at the 
battle of Bladensburg totalled some 
6,000 untrained men. The result of 
this battle was the burning of the 
Capitol. Had the United States been 
prepared, the war of 1812 would prob- 
ably never have occurred. At the bat- 
tle of Bull Run the Federal forces con- 
sisted of about 35,000 untrained men. 


It is generally conceded that twen:, 
thousand trained troops here wou 

have routed the southern soldiers ay 

thereby averted the four years’ blood, 
strife of the Civil War. The very fact, 
in 1867, that the United States had a 
large veteran army at her disposa| 


caused the French to withdraw from 
Mexico without arguing the question 
Had the United States been prepared, 
the Spanish-American War would 
probably not have occurred. We en 
tered the World War in April, 1917. 
and yet our unpreparedness was such 
that, notwithstanding our straining o! 
every nerve, in March 1918 we had 
only four divisions in Franee that 
could be used. Germany’s knowledg: 
of our state of unpreparedness com 
bined with her estimate that we could 
not prepare in time to be of any as- 
sistance to the Allies on the West 
Front before she, Germany, could end 
the war brought about her decision to 
use measures in the prosecution of the 
war which foreed us into the maelstrom 
as a belligerent. Had our military 
preparation been anything worth con- 
sidering, Germany would probably) 
have given much more serious thought 
to the possible effect on us of the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania or of her unre- 
stricted submarine war or her note to 
Mexico. There is a very great ques- 
tion as to whether she would have un- 
dertaken the steps she did. The con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be that had 
we been prepared she would not have 
taken the risk of bringing us into the 
war. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note the views of Col. E. M. House, 


who as President Wilson’s personal 
representative had visited Berlin, Lon- 
don, and Paris in the interest of peace. 
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(‘ol. House wrote in July, 1915, this 


orously 





United States at the 
war had begun vig- 


lief that if the 
heginning of the 
machine 


building war 


commensurate with its standing among 


up a 


nations, it would have been in a posi- 
tion to enforee peace. ‘‘If war comes 
with Germany,’’ he said, ‘‘ because of 
this submarine controversy, it will be 
suse we are totally unprepared and 
ermany feels we are impotent.’’ 

The national unpreparedness system 
always followed by the United States 
and is 

Dur- 


ing the Civil War we used some 2,000,- 


gives no assurance of security 
wasteful of men and resources. 
000 men, suffered some 350,000 casual- 
ties and the war cost about $3,000,000,- 
000. In the World War we put some 
5,000,000 men under arms, lost 317,000 
men, and spent $22,000,000,000. It is 
generally recognized that a reasonable 
degree of preparedness could have been 
maintained in time of peace and prob- 
ably these wars would have been 
avoided, at least they could have been 
fought at a great saving in money and 
in lives of men. 

the 
tire period of our national life have 


Our Presidents throughout en- 
constantly warned our people with ref- 
erence to preparedness, not only as a 
the 


more often as a 


measure necessary for successful 


conduct of war but 
means of preventing war. 

In particular our early Presidents 
saw the need of preparedness as a Se- 
curity measure against war. These 
statesmen had given the question great 
thought and their opinions on the sub- 
ject carry much weight. 

Washington said, ‘‘To be prepared 
for war is one of the most effectual 


And 
insult 


means of preserving peace.’’ 


again, ‘‘If we desire to avoid 


Preparedness 





we must be able to repel it; if we de 
sire to secure peace, one of the most 
powerful instruments of our rising 
prosperity, it must be known that we 
are at all times ready for war.’’ 
President John Adams said in part, 
‘*Nothing short of the power of repel 
ling ayeression will secure to our coun 
try a rational prospect of escaping the 
calamities of war or national degrada- 
tion’’; and again he said, ‘‘An effi 
cient preparation for war can alone se 
eure peace.”’ 
President Thomas Jefferson said, 
‘*Some of these injuries may perhaps 
When that 
is competent it is always the most de- 
But 
nature to be met by force only, and all 
of them lead to it. I 


therefore, but recommend such prep- 


admit a peaceable remedy. 


sirable. some of them are of. a 


may can not, 
arations as circumstances call for.’’ 
President James Madison said, ‘* Ex 
perience has taught us that a certain 
degree of preparation for war is not 
only indispensable to avert disaster in 
the onset, but affords also the best se 
curity for the continuance of peace.”’ 
Later, he said, ‘‘ Whether to prevent or 
repel danger, we ought not to be un 
prepared for it.”’ 
Coming down to our own time, that 
Woodrow 
the 


our great war President, 
Wilson, the 


elaborate peace plan embodied in the 


man who conceived 
League of Nations protocol, recognized 
the necessity of preparation as a meas- 
ure to insure peace is evidenced by the 
fact that while urging the people of 
the United States to accept the League 
of Nations, he 
gress that it provide the country with 


recommended to Con 


a peace-time regular army of some 


500,000 men. And it was he who ap- 
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proved the defense act of 1920 under 
which the Army—Regulars, Reserve 
Corps and National Guard—was to 
have a strength of about 1,120,000. The 
Regular Army was to have nine Infan- 
try and two Cavalry divisions, the 
greatest peace strength it had ever 
known. Thus did this most profound 








2. When this conflict of interests ea: 
not be settled amicably, war follows. 

3. Peace and arbitration treatie 
have prolonged peace but have neve: 
absolutely prevented war. 

4. There still exist policies which na 
tions consider vital and which may at 
any time result in war. 








student of world affairs plan to pro- 5. Preparedness has always been —: 
vide for the security of his own nation. eonsidered by our leading statesmen as de 
And yet he was the man who probably the best guarantee of peace, and when ~— 
had at his finger tips the story of the the nation has been prepared its object , . 
most of the world’s efforts to maintain has been accomplished without a resort 7 Be 
peace, the man who had at his com- to war. a 
mand the world’s best talent to aid him Honesty of views, sincerity of pur- “ail 
in the preparation of a plan to insure pose, nor idealism is not confined to e nal 
that in the future mankind, as ex- any one people or to any one age. We will | 
pressed in a national sense, would ad- ean give the pacifist, the peace-at-any- “al 
just its differences without resorting to price individual, credit for being hon- tion. 
the harsh measure of war. est and sincere but the fact remains must 
From the foregoing the following that the history of the world shows hath 
conclusions are reached : that nations that have neglected their strug 
1. Nations (the United States in- preparation for defense have not long per 1 
eluded) develop interests which fre- survived. It therefore follows that a rec 
quently conflict with the interests of preparedness is the best guarantee of INF: 
other nations. peace. has 
4 sum 
D ’ deaf 
theo 
F is I 
For “War Purposes” r proj 
‘*Frequently the complaint is made that the United T 
States is spending too large a percentage of total ex- . tabl 
penditures for ‘war purposes’ or national defense. tha! 
Those who favor a reduction of the Army and Navy :- whe 
to the level of a police foree or a flotilla cite the : n¢ 
enormous expenses for war between 1917 and 1919 E adv 
and the apparent failure to reduce expenses for ‘war of 
purposes’.’’ So states the Washington Post, pointing = 
out that in 1810 about 46 per cent of the total expen- = 
ditures of the national Government went for the on 
Army and Navy, in 1860 about 44 per cent, in 1916 ion 
about 44 per cent, and in 1924 only about 19 per cent y me 
was expended on the Army and Navy or for ‘‘war nae 


purposes. ”’ 
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Some Reductions 
By Major Lee D. Davis, 3d Infantry 


VERYWHERE is heard the 
ery, ‘‘Let’s reduce.’’ It may 
& RM} be in reference to any one of a 
wre or two of things. The crier may 
declaiming on taxes or bewailing 
cess avoirdupois. From the pacifists 
is aimed at the military and naval. 
(o the Infantry Board it means, I 
ippose, a plea to do something about 
the large load that the field soldier 
must earry around to insure that when 





finally he comes up with the enemy, he 
will have just the thing required to 
meet any possible, or impossible, situa- 


the sting of this thinly veiled insult. 
For it may be considered nothing less 
than an insult. 
and well 
which includes the 
waterways, motor trucks, and animal- 
drawn and 
freight transportation. 


We have an elaborate 


organized supply system 


use of railroads, 


wagons, presently, air 
In our Army 
organization the supply branches are 
given the 


troops of the combat elements; it is a 


mission of supplying the 
grave mistake to assume that they will 
fail in this. But that is what we do 
assume with respect to the supply of 





tion. To somebody it ammunition and ra 
must at times have _ tions. And that is 
been raised in the It is contended that the basis of my re- 
struggle against ‘“‘pa- the supply of ammuni-_ mark to the effect 
per work,’’ though as_ tion and rations to be that we insult the 


1 recent writer in the 


sarried by Infantry or- 


serving branches con- 


[INFANTRY JOURNAL ganizations in war time cerned. 
has pointed out, pree is grossly excessive To say that the less 
sumably it fell on the impedimenta of 





deaf ears, and on the 
theory that what is not seen or heard, 
is not, I might perhaps have more 
properly left unwritten this allusion. 
The expression overheard at the card 
table might be introduced as evidence 
that the ante was too high, although 
when the full context was made known 
it could be shown that the speaker was 
advoeating a reduction in the number 
of hours of drill, or something even 
more silly, Therefore I hasten now to 
explain that what I advocate is a re- 
duction in the present enormous al- 
lowances of ammunition and rations 
carried by troops in the field. I have 
long marveled that no supply branch 
has intimated vocally that it has felt 


combatant troops, the 
more efficiently they will fight, is so 
bromidie that one hesitates to write it, 
but it is here intended only as a gentle 
reminder, On the truth of this state- 
ment and with that confidence in the 
supply services to which they are un- 
questionably entitled, it may be said 
that combat troops should earry only 
sufficient ammunition and rations to 
meet the demands for a period which 
gives reasonable assurance of allowing 
the supply agencies to function. 

Under the present allowances an In- 
fantry regiment has a total of 373,580 
rounds of caliber .30 ammunition, dis- 
tributed on the soldier or with the 
weapon. In the combat trains of the 


ox 
30 
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regiment are 540,360 rounds more. 
There is thus at the disposal of the 
regimental commander over 900,000 
rounds, of which 440,000 are for rifles, 
233,000 for automatie rifles, and 240,- 
000 for machine guns. When this sup- 
ply shows signs of running out there 
are 270,000 rounds in the division 
train, tagged and waiting for delivery 
For fear that this 
1,200,000 rounds might be quickly ex- 
hausted the corps train carries still an- 


to our regiment, 


other quarter million rounds for this 
regiment. 

I have not available the necessary 
references to determine how it has 
come about that the Infantry regiment 
in the field must transport this huge 
quantity—nearly a million rounds; nor 
why when he goes into combat the foot- 
soldier must pack some 400 rounds. 
The instances of an individual rifleman 
firing 220 rounds (his own supply) 
during a fight even on the longest day 
of the year are so rare as to be un- 
recorded. Of course, that number of 
rounds may be expended, but reports 
of expenditures do not show how many 
rounds were lost by the weary soldiers. 
In the days of the Indian Wars it may 
have been the custom to issue to the 
troops all the ammunition which it was 
thought would be required on the cam- 
paign. I do not know that such was 
the practice, but under the conditions 
then obtaining this would have been a 
suitable, perhaps often the only practi- 
eal, method. We should now place 
more reliance upon the means of trans- 
portation; and the supply agencies 
be permitted to play their part. 


EXPENDITURE OF AMMUNITION IN 
COMBAT 


With these introductory remarks we 
may now go on to the discussion of 


Reductions 


the argument in support of the asse: 
tion that combat troops are too mue 
supplied with ammunition. It mus 
be kept in mind that the argument i 
based on the assumption that the sup 
ply agencies are functioning; they ar 
part and parcel of the Army, and ther: 
is no warrant in making any contrary 
assumption. If any other assumption 
is made, then we should at onee re- 
organize radically our entire set-up, 
and revise our doctrine and methods 
of war. 

If the system of supply is function 
ing, then it is maintaining close con 
tact with combat troops, pushing for- 
ward always its establishments, depots, 
transportation, ete. Supply agencies 
are consulted by the command inci- 
dent to the planning of operations, and 
are well informed of probable events. 
Engagements requiring large quanti- 
ties of ammunition never happen un- 
expectedly, but are foreseen hours, 
usually days, in advance, all of which 
time becomes available for putting into 
effect a plan of supply which will meet 
the demands. 

Let us see what happens in an In- 
fantry regiment from the initial stage 
We take one of 
the assault regiments. It deploys with 
two battalions in the line, one in re- 
serve. The assault battalions, in turn, 
deploy with two companies in assault, 
and one in reserve. The two companies 
in line will ordinarily have one-third 
of their strength in support, not en- 
gaged in the early fire fight. In the 
two assault companies all the corporals 


of the engagement. 


and section leaders and guides, the 
runners of the several headquarters, 
are charged with duties which do not 
require or permit them to take much 
part in the firing; and this is so in all 
other rifle companies when they go into 
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a fire fight. No inconsiderable fight 
may be earried on by this regiment 
before the battalion reserves are used, 
ind the engagement go on for some 
ours before the regimental reserve is 
thrown in. During all this time the 
mmunition carried by these reserves 
; for all practical purposes a reserve 
ammunition for the units actively 
rticipating in the fire fight, and this 
ethod of supply is taught at Ben- 
ing. If the regiment be operating on 
in independent mission there would 
elapse some three or four hours, or 
more, from the time the attack order 
was issued until the regimental reserve 
went into action. This period is suffi- 
cient to permit supply trains to come 
up from points many miles to the rear, 
which is to say, from points much more 
distant than ordinarily would be their 
location. Where the regiment is with 
the division the time from the issuing 
of the division attack order until the 
regimental reserve goes into action 
would of course be a good deal longer. 
In support of our present allowances 
the favorite argument is that on ac- 
count of the greatly extended use of 
automatie weapons there has resulted 
a much heavier requirement of ammu- 
nition to satisfy the needs of these 
rapid-firng arms. Considered apart 
from tacties that is true, but those who 
present this argument fail to reckon 
with one or two important features of 
tactical methods. In the first place, 
targets for Infantry weapons are not 
plastered over the landseape; we never 
have taught that it is sufficient to point 
your weapon in the general direction 
of the enemy and shoot, realizing that 
the only advantage to be gained there- 
by is the doubtful one of raising the 
courage of the individual, just as 
whistling in the dark is supposed to 
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make one courageous. Many an Infan- 
try company has advanced long dis- 
tances without ever seeing any nice 
long lines of the enemy standing up on 
prominent ridges to be shot at. 

In the second place, our method of 
fighting stresses movement. The In- 
fantryman’s job is to close with the 
enemy and he can shoot until the erack 
of doom and be no nearer to closing 
with that enemy; he has got to move 
forward. Hence it is that Infantry 
never stop to fire, but only fire when 
stopped. Now every time a soldier gets 
himself into a position to fire on some 
enemy, seen or suspected, he has put 
himself in a position where, if he is 
again to move forward, the inertia of 
rest must be overcome, and Carlyle 
said, ‘‘Men ... have immense iner- 
tia.’’ Which is not derogatory, for it 
is so with all things. We should see to 
it that our troops have the fewest ex- 
euses to stop. Indeed, with the sup- 
port now given by the artillery and air 
units, it might be a distinct gain were 
the rifleman issued only enough rounds 
to provide him with immediate protec- 
tion at close quarters, and trained in 
the theory that his personal safety was 
best secured by quickly closing with 
the enemy. 

When on the defensive there appears 
no reason why the Infantry regiment 
should have been for all the preceding 
days and weeks carrying around the 
great quantity of ammunition now pre- 
scribed. Much as you may dislike to 
take the defensive, it cannot be said 
that it comes with more suddenness 
than the offensive. In either event con- 
tact must have been foreseen, and all 
matters of supply are made easier on 
the defense since the troops are not 
moving away from the sources. 
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THE RATION 


It is generally conceded that the 
most vital item to be supplied to troops 
in combat is ammunition; yet, heavily 
as we load down our combat elements 
with ammunition, it is as nothing ecom- 
pared with the quantity of rations we 
prescribe. In campaign the regiment 
earries rations for five days, two re- 
serve on the soldier, two field and one 
reserve in the field trains. For our 
animals we only carry in the regiment 
three days’ grain, although it is well 
established that no member of the ani- 
mal kingdom can equal the ability of 
man to endure on short rations, or none 
at all. Probably it is expected that 
in pinches the animals will be foraged 
on grass. Under normal operation of 
the supply system the rations in a regi- 
ment are never less than five, at least 
theoretically, the day’s ration being 
that supplied from the rear during the 
night before. As there is a sixth ra- 
tion in the division train, there may be 
at certain hours as many as seven ra- 
tions on hand in the division. The 
over abundance of rations immediately 
available is emphasized by the regu- 
larity of requirement; there is nothing 
sporadic about the demands for food, 
and everyone concerned knows today 
how much thereof the regiment will 
need each day a week hence. 

One group of this at-hand supply 
deserves special mention. The two re- 
serve rations carried by the soldier 
and weighing, according to Infantry 
School figures, three pounds each, are 
intended to be consumed only when 
ordered. Now there is nothing in all 
our experience which justifies our hold- 
ing any confidence in this. We never 
will have such discipline that our men 
will always have in their packs six 


pounds, or two pounds for that matter 
of reserve rations, not to be eaten unti 
some unknown future date. It is ask 
ing too much of nondyspepties. Or ij 
the carrier be not blessed with heart) 
appetite and good digestion, or if the 
esculent qualities of the several com- 
ponents be not to his liking, still th 
odds are heavy that his pack will in 
some mysterious way early shrink by 
six pounds of weight. 

With respect to the reserve ration 
my point is not that it will never be 
required, though only in most excep- 
tional circumstances would recourse be 
had to its use, but it is that when 
needed it will be found to have dis- 
appeared—at least such as were issued 
to troops. And it will not, of course, 
satisfy anybody’s hunger, or rejuve- 
nate any tired soldiers, to say, ‘‘Oh, 
well, they were issued reserve rations 
only day before yesterday.’’ To know 
what our soldiers will carry one had 
only in the late war to wander a while 
through the zone of advance, just in 
rear of the troops; some armies could 
have been decently outfitted with what 
ours would not carry. Neither am I 
making any point against providing 
ammunition in whatever quantities 
may be thought necessary, so long as 
it is kept in depots and not used to 
saddle down the foot-soldier and over- 
load his accompanying transportation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Having come this far I am beginning 
to appreciate that some may possibly 
charge me with being a ‘‘destructive 
critic,’’ pointing out at the same time, 
as they invariably do, that all eriti- 


cism should be constructive. I fully 


realize that had I, instead of advoeat- 
ing what I have, made a plea for doub- 
ling the number of rations to be ear- 
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ried by combat troops, I should have 
without doubt stamped myself a con- 
structive eritie: Too many people seem 
to think that to find objection in a 
certain periodic report and suggest 
abolishing it, is criticism of a destrue- 
tive character, and subversive of good 
but if the 


mends that the abolished form be re- 


discipline ; eritie recom- 
placed by another, or better, by two 
new ones, then he is constructive. And 
so, to protect myself, I shall indicate 
the degree of reduction and the method 
of accomplishing it. 

Briefly stated, the reduction in ra- 
tions should be made by eliminating 
the two reserve now earried on the sol- 
dier, and by replacing the field ration 
on the division train with the reserve 
the field We 
would then have three rations in the 


ration now on train. 


division, whereas there are now six. In 


the usual procedure where issue is 


made to rolling kitchens some time 


after supper for the following day the 
regiment would have on hand three 
field 
with breakfast, and two in reserve on 
the field This 


terms of pounds and transportation 


rations, one for use beginning 


trains. reduction in 
means lightening the load of the indi- 
vidual by six pounds, the load of the 
regimental field train by 414 tons, and 
that part of the division train load 


carried for the regiment by 634 tons. 


For the entire division the field trains 
would lose 30 tons, the division train 
45 tons, a total saving in transporta- 
tion of 50 escort wagons. A further 


saving in transportation should be 
made by doing away with the one day’s 
reserve of grain carried on the division 
And 


particularly concerned with the regi- 
ment, it might be remarked here that 


train. although we have been 
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the corps trains should carry no ra 
tions or grain for any troops. 

The 
forth approximately, 
should be, say, to 40 rounds of rifle on 


reductions in ammunition, set 


shortly and 
the soldier, no change in that on the 
and to 20 


earried on 


train, rounds 
that the 
train; for the automatic rifle, to 60 on 


combat per 


rifle in division 
the soldier, to about half of the present 
supply on the combat train, and little 
or no reduction in that earried on the 
division train; for the machine guns, 
to about half of the present allowances 
in all three echelons, The ammunition 


supply for the 37-mm. gun and 3-inch 


“mortar should be reduced substantially 


in all three echelons. The pistol am 
the 
should be 


near the vanishing point. 


munition earried on combat and 


division trains slashed to 

These smaller allowances in rations 
and ammunitions, through the consid 
erable lightening of the load now ear- 
ried, would directly increase the mo 
b:lity of the Infantry, and effect a sav- 
ing in transportation which, pooled in 
higher echelons, would be available for 
use when and where actually needed, 
with the consequent clearing of for 
ward areas and cireulation routes of 
considerable transportation now used 
the 


point of the Infantry these allowances 


as rolling storage. From view- 


are based on a reasonable factor of 
safety, and from the viewpoint of the 
supply agencies they presuppose only 
their ability to function. As a thing 
almost of routine we assign combat mis- 
sions to an Infantry regiment, and ex 
pect nothing less than satisfactory ae 
complishment, for to expect otherwise 
would be wholly contrary to every pre- 
cept of the art in which it is trained. 
Is it, then, fair to demand and expect 


less of the supply agencies? 








The Publicity Value of Controversy 


By Lieutenant Commander George E. Brandt, U. S. Navy 


E see from time to time a cer- 
tain timidity in the services, 

Bae shown in a too evident desire 
to limit free public discussion of mili- 
tary matters. There seems to be a 
feeling that it is necessary to impress 
the official point of view upon the 
whole people and to lead them to ac- 
cept the opinions of authorities with- 
out question. It is sometimes stated 
that the work of those who would 
‘feducate the public’’ resolves itself 
into the simple process of repeating 
the official formula given out by our 
military leaders who 





Harm is done only when part of the 
truth is withheld or when attempts are 
made to throttle discussion. 

How well this was known to one oc- 
cupant of the White House is shown 
in the following story of President 
Thomas Jefferson told by Margaret 
Bayard Smith in a book entitled ‘‘The 
First Forty Years of Washington So- 
ciety.’’ Mrs. Smith, after describing 
at some length the visits of Baron 
Humboldt to the White House, goes on 
to say, ‘‘Another time he called of a 
morning and was taken into the Cabi- 

net; as he sat by the 





are assumed, of 





course, to be always 
in perfect agreement. 

At one time the 
‘‘gag rule’’ kept our 
officers silent or 
caused so severe a 
censorship of their 


“Tt is fortunate for the 
public interest and for 
the military establish- 
ment that the ‘gag rule’ 
is a thing of the past.” 


= table, among the 
newspapers that were 
scattered about, he 
perceived one that 
was always filled with 
the most virulent 
abuse of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, calumnies the 








utterances that from 

the service only officially colored opin- 
ions could find publication. It is for- 
tunate for the public interest and for 
the military establishment that the 
‘‘gag rule’’ is a thing of the past. It 
was contrary to the American concep- 
tion of freedom of speech and oper- 
ated to deprive the public of access to 
first-hand information. Consequently, 
in the hour of need the military estab- 
lishment found itself denied the sup- 
port of an informed public opinion and 
an aroused sympathetic sentiment. 

It never did the service one bit of 
harm to have the whole truth known. 
No worthy, honorable institution will 
suffer from full and free discussion. 

40 





most offensive, per- 
sonal as well as political. ‘Why are 
these libels allowed?’ asked the Baron 
taking up the paper. ‘Why is not this 
libelous journal suppressed, or its edi- 
tor at least fined and imprisoned?’ 

**Mr. Jefferson smiled, saying, ‘Put 
that paper in your pocket, Baron, and 
should you hear the reality of our 
liberty, the freedom of our press, ques- 
tioned, show this paper and tell where 
you found it.’ ”’ 

The surest way to confuse public 
opinion is to limit free discussion of 
military affairs, either by those in the 
service or by those out of the service. 
It will not prejudice the people against 
us if they learn that some of the mem- 
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The Publicity 
bers of the profession of arms are 
apable of forming independent opin- 
ons. We need not fear a difference of 
opinion, for if some of our views are 
not well founded there is no surer way 
to correct them than through free dis- 
ussion and full publicity. When the 
acts are fully set forth the intelligent 
reader forms his own opinions and, in 
the end, truth prevails. Honest pub- 
icity, as distinguished from propa- 
ganda (wherein only part of the truth 
is used to disguise the real condition) 
is the foe of error, wrong and false- 
hood. Nothing is to be gained by rep- 
resenting to the reader that all are in 
agreement on some question when such 
is not the case. 
never justified. 


Misrepresentation is 
Honesty is the best 
policy. Unless a writer or speaker is 
sincere his utterances will surely fail 
For, how are we 
to convinee others when we do not our- 
selves believe? 


to earry conviction. 


When thought is given to the ques- 
tion others we first 
recognize that these others hold views 
contrary to our own. 


of convincing 


In fact, we pro- 
pose something in the nature of a con- 
troversy with them. The purpose in 
military publicity is to destroy those 
two arch enemies of national life—in- 
difference to national defense and 
prejudice against military establish- 
The method of attack is a con- 
troversy in the press. 


ments. 
Since our cause 
is just and we are on the side of truth 
we need have no fear of the outcome, 
provided all the facts are presented in 
such a way as to stimulate the reader’s 
interest and arouse his sentiments. 

No writing stimulates interest more 
than a good, live controversy. The air- 
eraft and surface-ship argument has 
puzzled neither Congress nor the peo- 
ple. On the contrary, it has awakened 


Value of 
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a wide public interest in both aircraft 
and surface-ships. It has caused the 
publication of hundreds of articles in 
newspapers and magazines setting 
forth the particular mission of each 
type of fighting craft and the diffi- 
culties and problems peculiar to each. 
These articles have been read by thou 
sands who wished to inform themselves 
because their interest had been aroused 
by the controversy. As a result, the 
aircraft and the surface vessels, more 
than ever before, have come to be un 
derstood both in their individual char 
acters and in their relations to each 
other. 

The American public dearly loves a 
controversy or a contest of any sort. 
This is the secret of our great interest 
in athletics and sports; the secret of 
the growth of debating societies in our 
colleges; the secret of political cam- 
paigns; the secret of the popularity of 
beauty contests, of international yacht 
races, of the world series in baseball, 
of target practice. So also a clash of 
ideas on military matters arouses pub- 
lie attention far exceeding that aroused 
by a mere recital of undisputed opin- 
ions or of established facts. 

Nor are the services injured by ad 
verse criticism. Such criticism, if just, 
leads to improvements and to a better- 
ment of conditions. This is the very 
thing that we are all striving for, each 
in our own way. Progress is our aim. 
On the 


fear unjust criticism. 


other hand, we need not 
Falsehoods, mis 
representations, half-truths, mistaken 
ideas coneerning the service are cleared 


When they ap 
pear in print an opportunity is pre- 


away by publication. 


sented to correct them, and the service 
fortunately does not lack earnest ad 
voeates, editors and writers who know 
the facts and who stand ready to ad- 
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vocate improvement when criticism is 
just or to fight error when criticism is 
unjust. Truth will triumph in any 
controversy when discussion is free and 
all the facets are presented. Unjust 
criticism is brought out into the open 
by publication. Is it not far better to 
engage in an open fight than to be 
stabbed in the back? 

Controversies over arms, personnel, 
organization and policy mark the serv- 
ice as vital, growing, human. A service 
which arouses no controversy would be 
a dead, useless thing indeed. The late 
P. T. Barnum, although often bitterly 
and sometimes unjustly attacked in the 
press, never made a reply to an attack. 
He welcomed all publicity of whatever 
kind. To him ‘‘every knock was a 
boost.’’ 

Col. R. H. Henry, a veteran news- 
paper editor, tells the following story 
of his meeting with a local politician 
named Burkett, whom the colonel, un- 
til lately, had been attacking in his 
editorials." 

Burkett opened the conversation. 
** “Well, you have had nothing to say 
about me for several days. What’s the 
matter?’ 

‘*T responded, measuring the dis- 
tance between us with my eye. ‘I 
have already written more of you than 
you are worth, and don’t intend to 
print another line about you, for it is 
a waste of ammunition to shoot at a 
dead duck.’ 

‘IT did not know what effect my 
speech might have, and kept my eye on 
Burkett’s big stick, planning my de- 
fense if he should attack. It had no 
more effect on him than pouring water 


‘From “Editors I Have Known” by Col 





. R. H. Henry. 





on a duck’s back, for instead of being 
offended, he put his hand on my shoul. 
der, looked me squarely in the eyes, 
and in a kind, fatherly tone, said, 
‘Praise me if you can, my boy; abuse 
me if you must, but for God’s sake 
don’t ignore me.’ ”’ 

Controversy, as has been = said, 
arouses general public interest. It 
stimulates private talk, the best me- 
dium of publicity. For private talk 
bears the stamp of sincerity. That is 
what makes the power of the spoken 
word. It is still more effective when 
it takes the form of real discussion. 
When opinions differ in conversation 
talk becomes animated, warm, continu- 
ous. Listeners are turned into par- 
tisans. <A lively dispute by witty men 
or clever women does not leave the 
listener indifferent. He is tempted to 
seek more information. 

It may be said that everything of 
importance in the Army and Navy is 
controversial and cannot help being so 
until men are turned out, like lead sol- 
diers, from a common mould. Every 
ship, for example, has many theories 
behind it, a theory as to its proper con- 
struction, a theory as to its proper 
size, a theory of armor, a theory of 
speed. Every one of these theories is 
a legitimate object of attack and in 
publie and private will surely be at- 
tacked. Every new type of fighting 
machine represents a new idea, or the 
new embodiment of an idea, which is 
bound to run counter to other ideas 
and so to arouse controversy. The 
livelier the controversy, the more rapid 
will be the development. 

One of our literary critics remarks, 
‘*Not all the adverse comment in this 
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country on E. P. Roe, in England on of their obvious destiny. Let us wel 
Ouida, in France on Georges Ohnet, come alike the song of praise and the 
ever cost them a single reader.’’ howl of blame. Give heed to those who 

No adverse criticism of our Army view with alarm as well as to those whe 
and Navy ean dull the splendor of their point with pride. In the end truth 
glorious history or stay the progress’ will prevail. 


D 


No Militarism Exists in America 

It has been charged that the War Department is 
attempting to militarize our country. Even today 
this fallacious doctrine is being preached in edu 
cational institutions where we maintain Reserve Of 
ficers’ Training Corps units to prepare our youths so 
that in event of another emergency we may have avail 
able leaders for our cause. This is not militarism 
it is insurance, and the difference between a system 
of adequate defense and militarism is so great that 
it should be apparent to all right-thinking people. 
There are those who are prone to forget the words of 
the Father of Our Country, ‘‘to be prepared for war is 
one of the most effective means of preserving peace.’ 
A prophetic utterance which found its answer in 1867 
when war with Mexico, held by Napoleon through 
the ill-fated Arehduke Maximilian, was averted by 
a show of foree on our Southern border by trained 
soldiers under General Sheridan. Who can estimate 
the lives and suffering that peaceful demonstration 
saved ? 

A further glance at the history of our country will 
reveal two facts, the one, that we have never entered 
into aggressive warfare, but have fought only for the 
preservation of our rights and ideals; and the other, 
that in our past wars due to unpreparedness we have 
sacrificed untold lives and wealth and have even had 
the honor of our nation placed in jeopardy. The Army 
is a democratic institution, sprung from our form of 
government, of and from the people and devoid of 
an hereditary military caste. The thought of war, to 
those who have seen the horrors, is repugnant and yet 
our armed forees have a duty to perform, the safe 
guarding of lives and property.—Hon. Dwight F. 
Davis, Secretary of War. 








Anti-Military Training Propaganda 
By Lieutenant Colonel W. J. O'Loughlin, Infantry 


HE effort to drive out from our 
schools and colleges all and 

wy 6any sort of military training is 
real enough. Its outward and visible 
signs are easy to read, but what is the 
basic germ, and in what culture has it 
thus been amplified ? 

As military men it behooves us to 
face the facts, diagnose, and prescribe ; 
face the facts, indeed, but let us be 
sure first that no Benda masks, ropes 
and pulleys, or false whiskers are being 
used to deceive us. 

The Pollyanna theory that our fel- 
low citizens are 





which sets us apart from our quarrel- 
some neighbors. The Spanish have a 
proverb, ‘‘In the kingdom of the blind, 
the one-eyed man is king,’’ hence in an 
universally quarrelsome world, we may 
appear, as Wildeat Marsden would say, 
**plum noble.’’ 

But many phenomena which are 
classified as eruptions of ‘‘uplift’’ have 
other and less worthy sources. What 
was the subtle appeal in ‘‘ What Price 
Glory,’’ that it ran to crowded houses 
wherever presented? Was it hatred of 
war? Detestation of that spirit of in- 

justice that causes 





knocking the R. O. T. 





C. because they are 
filled with noble long- 
ings for a higher life 
in which force shall 
be as a thing un- 
known is that which 
in airy persiflage is 


war? Notso. It was 


Sources of direct action the charm of the 
against military training 
include some religious or- warm in public. 
ganizations that preach 
national weakness 
in the name of salvation 


euss-word served 


When we males were 
ten years old or 
thereabouts, cuss - 
word recitals down 











known as ‘‘bunk.’’ 

To anyone who holds the belief that 
Americans, as individuals, are altru- 
istie there is recommended a reading of 
the daily papers and consequent en- 
lightenment. That mysterious entity, 
Uncle Sam, in any affair involving for- 
eign relations is an altruist. So was 
that well-known character of pre-Vol- 
stead days who always had ten dollars 
to spend on the boys in the back room 
while the wife and children went with- 
out shoes. 

We are told that the opposition to 
military training is the result of a 
eraving for higher and better things, 
a trend upward and onward. We 
hover in an aura of sweetness and light 
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behind the barn were 
no uncommon thing, but a comfortable 
enjoyment of impressive vocabularies 
was well nigh impossible. The stern 
parent hovered always in the offing. 
In ‘‘What Price Glory’’ the ‘‘speech 
of our army in Flanders’’ was public, 
dramatic, and legal. The auditor could 
enjoy a mild or severe shock, in ratio 
to his early religious training, at a total 
cost of $2.50 plus war tax. 

Do we Americans detest and avoid 
personal combat? Like MHashimura 
Togo, ‘‘I require no answer.’’ Stony 
Point still looms above the Hudson 
River, the Alamo is in San Antonio, 
and there is a place in Pennsylvania 
ealled Gettysburg. 
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Anti-Military 

Is the outery against training the re- 
sult of a wide-spread fear of physical 
injury? Are we, as a people, timid? 
If that were so, there would be few 
automobiles within our borders. The 
list of killed and wounded in the Mon- 
day morning papers of this country 
makes many a battle seem a gentle 
bickering. 

If, then, it is neither sweetness and 
light, meekness, nor timidity, what is 
at the bottom of all the clamor against 


? Shorn of all camouflage, the 


training ? 
germs of the present agitation against 
training in the schools are impatience 
of control, and small grievances of the 
student, parent, and teacher. And the 
nutrient media in which these germs 
are developed is anti-defense propa- 
ganda, 

Ours is a long-suffering citizenry, in 
many ways, but one resentful of inti- 
mate personal control. The little word 
compulsory will bring down a storm of 
opposition upon any project to which 
it is attached. Promoters of boxing 
shows and like assemblies will testify 
that if appeal be made to a crowded 
house—‘‘Please do not smoke. This 
building is not insured’’—worthy 
burghers, to whom tobacco is inimical, 
will promptly borrow smokes from 
their neighbors and risk nausea to tes- 
tify to their independence. 

What are the grievances? In the 
student ranks, a grievance is the poor 
quality uniforms and their normal fail- 
ure to fit. Methods of instruction come 
under brisk fire of criticism, and much 
of this is just. Some of us are still 
ignorant of the fact that boys, ball 
teams and bands are as temperamental 
as opera singers and must be judi- 
ciously handled to produce good results. 
Probably the most widespread parental 


fraining 
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grievance is the alleged brutalization 
of their male offspring, based on in- 
struction with the bayonet, a subject 
which has long since been removed 
from the curriculum of military in 
struction in colleges. 

The teachers’ grievance is that mili- 
tary training interferes with placid 
routine. It does, unless good will and 
a spirit of cooperation exist between 
teachers and instructors 
When either party fails in affability 
and common sense the grievance exists 


military 


Moral: Round pegs for round holes 
Such heat as may be engendered at 
points of friction above mentioned 
would die out, or smoulder harmlessly 
were it not fanned into flame by con- 
stant, clever and widespread propa 
ganda against military training. 

The direct action campaign has been 
carried on mainly by pacifists whose 
openly announced aim is.to strip the 
country of all defense forces, and by 
religious organizations that preach na 
tional weakness in the name of salva 
tion. The California Christian Advo 
cate of May 6, 1926, has an editorial 
lauding resistance to boy training, and 
pridefully quoting Dr. 8S. Parker Cad- 
man, ‘‘Take the War Department out 
of the public schools of the United 
States and keep it out.’’ 

We may entertain the conviction 
that such propagandists are like ‘‘is 
sue coffee’’—slightly weak in the bean 
—but we must admit that though mis 
guided they are diligent and persever- 
ing. The universal similarity of their 
arguments and opinions indicates that 
these are furnished to them canned. 
It would be not a bad idea to trail 
down the mother cannery. 

The anti-training pamphlets which 
are being distributed among students 
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and parents are undeniably specious. 
Truth is in faney dress, and piety is 
mixed with disloyalty in such combina- 
tion that the clever blend presents a 
fallacious picture to the eye of youth. 
The production and dissemination of 
this literature involves a good bit of 
expense, but the financial backers of 
the project are coy. No publicity for 
theirs. The source of the not inconsid- 
erable fund behind the lobby of the 
anti-weapon law is a mystery, too. 
Probably the Molly Maguires, or mal- 
contents among the Seminole Indians 
are behind both movements. 

How much real harm will be done by 








this program of emasculation aimed at 
our youngsters is difficult to estimate. 
Some believe that great harm to the 
nation will result; others regard the 
whole thing with indifference. 

What can the Army do about it? 
Considerable. We, who have given se- 
rious thought to the subject and realize 
that boy-training has as an objective 
the securing of peace and safety for 
the nation in years to come, can tell 
those who might fail to comprehend 
the true significance of our national de- 
fense policies what it’s all about. And 
tell it over, and over, and again. <A 
dignified reticence gets nowhere. 
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Make the National Defense Act More Effective 


The George Washington Chapter of the Sons of the 
American Revolution at its annual meeting at Salem, 
Mass., on February 22, passed strong resolutions fa- 


voring adequate national defense. In part, the Chap- 


ter resolved that— 


While abhorring the ravages of war but firm in its 
allegiance to the institutions of American freedom and 
unfaltering in its profound reverence for the princi- 
ples of the government founded by our forefathers, 
unqualifiedly condemns the false, misleading, unpa- 
triotie and un-American propaganda broadcast by the 


pacifist and ultra-pacifist 


groups under whatever 


name or in whatever disguise they may assume; rec- 
ords its hearty endorsement and support of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps and Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps and urges further patriotic instruc- 
tion and military training in the schools and colleges 
of our Country; and furthermore respectfully calls 
upon the President and Congress of the United States 
to restore the personnel of the Army to the original 
number provided for in the National Defense Act 
of 1920 and that sufficient appropriations be pro- 
vided for the support thereof, and the said George 
Washington Chapter endorses the enactment of a 
Selective Service Law, the Mobilization of Capital 
and Industry, and such legislation as will strengthen, 
standardize and render inviolate the provisions of the 
National Defense Act of 1920 and not subject it to 
the changes of future legislators. 
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Lest We Forget 


Waldron, /nfantry 


By Colonel W. H. 


HROUGH the years previous to 
the World 
ar, the pacifist held the spot 
the 
He 


doetrine of non-preparedness and dealt 


our entrance into 


C4 5 W 
our national 


light of 


affairs. 


on stage 


broadeast his insidious 


insenseless rhetoric about a million 
men springing to arms overnight. 

We elected a President with a cam- 
paign slogan to the effect, ‘‘He kept 
us out of war,’’ and the platform of 
the party which he represented pledged 
a continuance of that policy. 

Then came the grim reality. There 


came a_ realization 


war, when the first puny five per cent 
of the draft reported for duty with the 
colors, 

Then the 
equipment of the Army. 


came organization and 
Housing ac 
of 


ments had to be built at an enormous 


commodations in the form canton 
expense and waste. There was a dire 
all kinds of 
There was not sufficient bedding to pre- 
the cold of the 
late fall and winter nights. There was 


shortage of equipment 


vent suffering from 


a shortage of all articles of the uni 
form, especially shoes. Training camp 


authorities bought 





that eould not 


longer sit idly by and 


we 


witness the war lords 
of become 
the 
our 


With- 


in a few days more 


war in 
million 
spring to 
sundown 


Germany 
masters of 
world’s destiny 


own included. 


Many people are prone 
to forget how we went to 
1917; 
men 
arms between 
and 


every pair of men’s 


shoes within reach 
then 


drill 


with 


and even 
to 


training 


men 
and 
their 
the 


went 


the 
not 


how 
did 
bare feet on 


We 


lished big shoe repair 


sunrise ground. estab 





than a month of the 

inauguration of our President, the eli- 
max came. War was declared against 
the Central Powers by the Congress. 
we continued to listen to 
the soft words of the pacifist until the 
eleventh hour 


Even then 
until we could see the 
He said 


soldiers 


whites of the enemy’s eyes. 
that 
would tread the soil of France.’’ 


calmly ‘“‘no American 

Do you remember how we went into 
the war? Do you recall how many of 
that million men sprang to arms over- 
night? You that it 


June, 1917, before the selective service 


remember was 


law could be enacted and put into 


operation, and it was September, just 


five months after the declaration of 


shops, but they could 
not begin to keep up with the require 
ments of those hectic days. Our men 


drilled 
tillery built wooden guns in order that 


with obsolete rifles. Our ar 
they might drill and train the gun 
crews. 

Then came the great German peace 
offensive of early 1918. An Allied com 
America with dis- 
We that 


we would have to hurry or we would 


mission rushed to 


concerting news. were told 
be too late. This spurred our efforts 
to get a few divisions ready for service 
in France and about May they were 
under way. This resulted in a virtual 
breaking up of many of the National 
Army divisions to fill up some of those 
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48 
which had a priority position on the 
schedule of sailing. Much of the or- 
ganizational and training work had to 
be done all over again. 

We crossed the sea in borrowed 
ships and fought with borrowed guns. 
We had borrowed gas masks. A cer- 
tain proportion of all the equipment 
we had was borrowed either from the 
French or British. 

Do you recall the fact that so many 
of our brave doughboys fell in the 
Argonne fighting the Germans with lit- 
tle or no training? It is said that 
there were instances of replacements 
coming up to combat divisions on the 
line in the latter days of the war, who 
did not even know how to operate the 
bolt of their rifle effectively, much less 
did they know how to take eare of 
themselves in battle. 

Do you remember the dread and ter- 
ror of those days, when confronted by 
grim necessity we sought to correct 
years of unpreparedness by pouring 
out billions of dollars in frantic haste? 
Much of it was of necessity wasted and 
dissipated in the confusion of our 
hastily unorganized inefficiency. 

Do you remember how low was the 
stock of the pacifist during those days? 
Like a whipped cur he slunk into the 
background, biding his time, All of 
these things are set forth lest we for- 
get what happened during those hectic 
days. 

Now, that same old pacifist is again 
abroad in the land. The war, with its 
memories, is far enough away that he 
may ply his trade and under a thou- 
sand and one different subtle guises he 
is at it. ‘‘No more war,’’ ‘‘Outlaw 
war,’’ ‘‘The society for the prevention 
of this, that, and the other thing,’’ are 
stalking abroad up and down the land, 


Lest We Forget 


and we witness their activities on every 
hand. 

When one pauses for a moment to 
consider the things that happened to 
this country in our last war experi- 
ence, it is utterly impossible to ecom- 
prehend the mental processes of these 
so-called Americans who lend their 
names to the propagation of the insid- 
ious methods and perverted doctrines 
of the pacifists who are endeavoring to 
render the country helpless by abol- 
ishing military training in our eduea- 
tional institutions. The crusade 
against the R. O. T. C. is the opening 
barrage of the pacifists’ latest offen- 
sive. Through it he strikes at the very 
root of our national defense—the im- 
portant source from which our Reserve 
officers of the future must come. 

And what is more distressing, is the 
fact that the agitation is not represen- 
tative of the real sentiment of the in- 
stitutions where it has entered. In 
most instances, it is prompted by a 
mere student effort to ‘‘start some- 
thing.’’ This natural reaction is being 
taken advantage of by the pacifist 
bodies to further their aims. 

Many educational institutions which 
make military training compulsory for 
the first two years are continuing it 
because the school authorities find it 
most advantageous to do so. They con- 
sider it fully as important as English, 
mathematics, economies, history, and 
foreign languages—all of which are 
compulsory in the curriculum. The 
average college student would take 
none of these subjects if he did not 
have to do so to attain his degree. 

There is not a doubt but that the 
training in the R. O. T. C. is good 
for any young man, It eultivates a 
respect for the flag and the country 
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for which it stands. It brings the stu- with renewed vigor throughout the 
dent to a fuller realization of his obli- summer, when the opposition is more 
gations to his nation and engenders a_ or less unorganized, due to the vaca- 
spirit of patriotism in his heart. It tion period. School faculties and 
produces alertness of body and mind boards wiil be approached and urged 
ind teaches the rudiments of disci- to discard the R. O. T. C. in their in- 
pline. It does much to fit the boy for stitutions and in some instances the 
his responsibilities in any walk of life thing may be put over as was done in 
and positively does not develop a mili- the Cleveland High Schools recently. 
, taristie spirit in any sense of the word. The defenses should be strongly re- 
This pacifist agitation is well organ- inforeed and built up before the sum- 
ized and financed. It is reasonable to mer vacation starts. This is a task 
be expected that it will be carried on worthy of our best efforts. 
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The Study of Campaigns 


~ be veel 


The conclusions reached by Capt. R. G. Williams, 
in an article on the ‘‘Value of a Study of Cam- 
paigns,’’ published in the Journal of the United 
Service Institution of India, are as follows: 

1. That a study of campaigns prior to the Great 
War will be of great value if it is carried out thor- 
oughly and systematically. It must be remembered, 
however, that the object of such study is not so that 
we may acquire a knowledge of the minor tacties of 
those campaigns but chiefly so that we may gain— 

(a) An instinctive knowledge of the principles of 
war and their correct application. 

(b) A knowledge of human naturé under the con- 
ditions which exist in war. 

2. That to avoid all earlier campaigns and to confine 
one’s studies to the Great War alone is unsound. 

3. That actual experience of war, however wide, 
ean be of little use without reflection and study. 
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' 4. That the study of military history by the regi- 

mental officer is essential if he is instinctively to do 
the right thing in war when faced by a situation 

which requires prompt action. 

’ 5. That to be fully prepared for the next war it 





is necessary to think of the future and to keep in 
closest touch with scientific developments. But since 
the main principles which will apply to future wars 
are the same as those which have governed past wars, 
it will be unwise, when thinking of the future, to 
ignore the teachings of the past in endeavoring to 
arrive at correct conclusions. 
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Infantry’s Defense Against Combat 
Aviation 
By First Lieutenant David L. Hardee, 24th Infantry 


HE relation of Infantry and 
Aireraft was discussed in a 
general way in an article ap- 
pearing in the November INFANTRY 
JOURNAL, but there are a number of 
details in the methods by which In- 
fantry may defend itself from attack 
aviation that were merely outlined in 
that article and on which discussion 
and experiment by the Infantry is 
necessary and important. 

It is admitted that the best defense 
against aircraft is aircraft. When the 
attack planes maneuver to strike at the 
ground forces, 





the actual damage done. This was due 
to the novelty of the weapon and to 
the fact that the troops had not been 
trained to withstand this type of at- 
tack. When troops are trained to meet 
these blows, just as they now are to 
meet assaults made from the ground, 
a great deal of the moral effect of air 
attacks will disappear. However, the 
possibility of surprise action and the 
moral effect upon untrained troops 
such as we are likely to have during 
war, must not be discounted. The fact 
that attack airplanes are now equipped 
with six frontal and 





friendly pursuit avia- 
tion is the surest 
method of warding 
them off. Antiair- 
eraft guns ean also 


pared to 


assist in keeping 
them away from their 
targets. But these 


Infantry must be pre- 
defend _ itself 
against hostile attack 
planes, and 
ods of that defense are 
a live topic in_ the 
Infantry 


two rear machine 
guns, six to ten twen- 
ty-five pound frag- 
mentation bombs, and 
are constantly being 
improved in fire pow- 
er, speed and work- 
ing radius, make the 


the meth- 


today 








two methods of de- ~™ — 
fense will not always be on hand, and 
the Infantry must then depend upon 
its skill and resources for its protection 
and defense. 

The moral effect upon the troops at- 
tacked is the greatest advantage of this 
type of warfare. During the World 
War there are many instances where 
troops were attacked, driven from the 
roads, and delayed by airplanes. These 
earlier attacks were made by planes 
armed with not more than three ma- 
chine guns, and with bombs not much 
more powerful than grenades, yet the 
moral effect was out of proportion to 
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problem worthy of 
the best consideration the Infantry 
can give it. 


METHOD OF ATTACK USED BY AIRPLANES 


We can always gain a first-hand idea 
of how to meet an enemy by first study- 
ing his methods of attack. In the 
World War aviators, when attacking 
ground troops, learned to fly at ex- 
tremely low altitudes, often as low as 
fifty feet. This increased their oppor- 
tunity for surprise, placed them in a 
zone too low for antiaircraft artillery 
to fire upon them effectively, protected 
them very largely from observation 
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and attack by hostile pursuit, and left 
the problem of combating them en- 
tirely to Infantry weapons. Since the 
war, work with Infantry weapons has 
heen accelerated to meet the situation. 

The plane can approach its targets 
from over buildings, over woods, com- 
ing out of the direction of the sun, out 
of clouds, and attacking from diree- 
tions in which the troops have little 
While the 


noise of airplane engines may serve as 


opportunity to observe. 


a warning of their approach, neverthe- 
less the planes can not be identified 
until they have come into view, and 
can not be shot at until they have been 
identified as hostile. 

Troops will be attacked by airplanes 
employing fragmentation and perhaps 
vas bombs, eannon and machine guns. 
The twenty-five pound bombs for use 
against personnel have a fifty-foot ef- 
fective radius from the point of burst. 
They explode upon contact and are ef- 
fective against ground targets no mat- 
ter from what altitude they are re- 
At low altitudes the aviator 
does not require bomb sights, the ac- 


leased. 


euracy of the pilot’s eye in aligning 
the target with some selected point on 
the fusilage of the plane being his sole 
means of judging the proper time to 
that 
causes him to fly higher or faster, such 


release his bombs. Anything 
as fire from the ground, will cause him 
to sacrifice the degree of accuracy of 
his aim. 

There is no prescribed distance at 
which the airman employs his machine 
guns against ground troops. The ap- 
proved method to attack troops on the 
march is illustrated in the diagram on 
this page. The plane dives at the col- 
umn and opens the frontal guns at 
500 to 300 feet. The 


from dive is 


necessary in order to aim the guns, 
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they being rigidly mounted so that 
their path of fire very nearly coincides 
with the line of flight of the plane. 
The fire from the frontal guns is con- 
tinued until the pilot so nearly ap 
proaches the ground that he must ele 
vate his plane to prevent a crash 
While flying over the target, bombs 
are released, and while climbing away 


machine guns operated from the rear 


cockpit cover the target. The two 
rear guns are mounted on a _ tour- 
nelle, or flexible mount, and ean be 


pointed in nearly any direction. If 
the Infantryman’s fire ¢an succeed in 
keeping the aviator at an altitude of 
1,200 to 1,500 feet the plane’s machine 
gun fire on ground troops can be ren- 
dered very inaccurate and ineffective. 


USE OF INFANTRY WEAPONS 


Rifles, automatic rifles, and machine 
the 
weapons which are considered of value 


guns are Infantry’s available 
for use against low-flying aireraft. Ex- 


periments with them have been in 
progress since the World War to de- 
termine their practicability for such 
uses, and these experiments have es- 
tablished the fact that 
plane flies at low altitudes (100 to 
1,200 feet) that it can be hit by shots 


In eontem- 


when the air- 


fired from these weapons, 
plating their use in this role, a matter 
for prime consideration is the fact that 
the airplane uses surprise methods, and 
the duration of the attack by a single 
plane seldom exceeds twenty-five to 
thirty seconds, and the actual time in 
which troops may use their weapons 
seldom exceeds twenty seconds. 

To meet these conditions the Infan 
try must be trained to recognize and 
identify quickly friendly or hostile ap- 
proaching airplanes, to be perfect in 
a system of giving prompt warnings, 
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FUGHT OF ATTACK PLANES ATTACKING 
A MOVING COLUMN NOT To SCALE 








Diagrammatical Sketch Showing Approved Tactics in the Attack of an Infantry 
Column by a Flight of Attack Planes 


and to bring on the attacker almost in- 
stant fire power of designated units 
while the remainder of the force adopts 
formations which render it less vul- 
nerable. 


TRAINING IN IDENTIFICATION 


All Infantry troops, including the 
individual soldier, should be trained to 
recognize friendly and hostile planes 
from a distance in order that they may 
be enabled to have their weapons pre- 
pared for a closer approach. Only 
men adequately trained can distinguish 
between friendly and hostile planes at 
all angles of flight. The history of the 
World War is replete with cases of 
troops shooting at their own low-flying 
airplanes, due possibly to lack of train- 
ing and to the fact that the markings 
are not visible in such cases until the 
plane is very nearly overhead. Ade- 


quate circulation of explanatory pla- 
cards among all combat units and thor- 
ough instruction is necessary to assure 
protection of friendly planes and to 
permit preparation for attacking the 
hostile craft. 

Whether on the march, halted, or 
engaged in attack or defense, certain 
individuals in each organization who 
are particularly charged with identi- 
fying airplanes should be constantly on 
the lookout for them. Upon the ap- 
proach of a hostile, low-flying plane or 
one whose identity is doubtful, these 
individuals should give the alert sig- 
nal, sounded on the bugle or other- 
wise, so the entire organization may 
prepare for such action as the situa- 
tion warrants. To permit all men in 
an organization to fire on airplanes at 
will is not a good practice, and should 
not be done except upon the definite 
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rder of the officer in charge of each 
init 
All Infantry commanders should 
train their units to withhold fire from 
igh-flying planes. Only a plane car- 
ving bombs could do them appreciable 
lamage at elevations greater than 2,000 
eet, in which ease concealment, rather 
an fire power of rifle units, affords 


e necessary protection. 


DESIGNATION OF FIRE UNITS 

In a battalion column moving at nor- 
mal intervals and distances, one squad 
er rifle company is ordinarily suffi- 
cient for firing on planes, whereas in 
an elongated battalion column a squad 
each unit or platoon may be 
When sufficient 
warning of attack the squad should fire 
the first round by volley, and continue 
the fire at will until the airplane is out 


of range. 


with 


necessary. there is 


The squad should be so 
trained that at the sounding of the 
alarm the front rank moves toward the 
right and the rear rank towards the 
left of the road, preparatory to the 
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command of the squad leader to open 
fire. When there is insufficient warn 
ing of the attack the ranks uncover 
and fire at will. This method is shown 
in the diagram on this page, and is the 
simplest formation a squad may take 
to place the corporal in the center and 
uncover the automatic 
the greatest rapidity. 


rifleman with 

The proper employment of machine 
guns against aircraft may best be con 
sidered in some of the phases of troop 
operations. When troops are on the 
march or in bivouac, the battalion com- 
mander is the one immediately respon 
sible for the designation of the partic 
ular guns to fire on low-flying hostil 
airplanes. On the march the guns des 
ignated for this purpose should be dis 
tributed along the column. In bivouae, 
they should be placed at points over 
which low-flying planes will pass in ap 
proaching the area. In defense, the 
regimental commander prescribes the 
general methods of antiaircraft protec 
tion for his battalion areas, and coor- 


dinates it with adjacent units. Re- 
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A method of rapid development of 

an Infantry battalion column on 

the march for protection against 
attack from the air 


A method for rapidly uncovering the 
squad for firing on hostile airplanes 
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serve guns are usually given these mis- 
sions as front line guns are not used 
for such purposes. 


METHODS OF MOVEMENT 


Large units required to march on the 
roads where attacks from airplanes are 
to be expected, should keep themselves 
in a state of readiness and march in 
small detachments—platoons or com- 
panies with one hundred or more yards 
between wunits—as such formations 
present unfavorable targets. Upon be- 
ing discovered, troops on the march 
should elongate to break up their mass, 
both to make a poor target and to les- 
sen the effect of the attack. 

In a battalion column or in each bat- 
talion of a larger column, a formation 
may be taken whereby the leading com- 
pany goes to the right, the seeond com- 
pany to the left, third company to the 
right and the fourth company con- 
tinues forward. (See diagram on pre- 
ceding page.) The company that re- 
mains along the road should march 
along the sides of the road in addition 
to conforming to the above movements, 
and should break into small units and 
elongate. 

Units caught in mountainous coun- 
try or defiles seek cover on both sides 
of the road. All men except those des- 
ignated to fire take cover when the 
alarm is sounded or attack is immi- 
nent. The rifle companies can cross 
the ditches, get through fences and 
take cover in underbrush, thus leaving 
the road space of the battalion in which 
the vehicles may elongate. Though air- 
planes can not prevent the Infantry’s 
marching, yet they can harass and de- 
lay it. If required to deploy his troops 
as a protection, the commander should 
continue to move in the original diree- 
tion and the original or suitable for- 


mation assumed as soon as the dang: 
has passed, thereby defeating in par 
the object of the airplane attack. 

Small units in the combat zone wi! 
rarely be disturbed by an aerial at 
tack inasmuch as the airplane mus 
conserve its ammunition for more vu! 
nerable targets. Small units eseape de 
tection by remaining immobile. Th: 
individual soldier should not look up 
at a plane, as the face is especiall) 
visible to the aviator. If all members 
of a command throw themselves on th: 
ground face downward and remain 
motionless until the hostile plane has 
passed out of sight there is little dan 
ger of detection. When marching on 
the road, a column of files on either 
side of the road is a good formation for 
small units. 

The maintenance of seecreey and pro 
tection against hostile observation and 
attack requires the Infantry to make 
most of its troop movements at night 
The center of the road, especially on 
moonlight nights, appears to the avia 
tor as a thin white streak on which 
movement can easily be detected, and 
therefore troops should march along 
the sides of the road. In marches 
where protection must be provided 
against hostile reconnaissance making 
use of flares, the special precautions of 
marching with inereased distance be 
tween units must certainly be taken. 
When a command is illuminated it 
halts and remains motionless until the 
flare has burned out. 

In troop movements by motor trucks, 
the breaking of the convoy into sections 
affords greatest protection. Defense by 
use of weapons should also be pro 
vided. Field and combat trains are 
especially good targets for attack avia 
tion and must use precautions. The 
train of the Infantry battalion contain 
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» few vehicles can readily break into 
formation with vehicles separated by 
fifty 
rains should not make daylight move- 


wenty-five to yards. Larger 
ents unless they can be broken into 
ections or protected by use of weapons. 

Troop movements by rail are espe- 
cially vulnerable to aerial attack, either 
A method usually 
ised by aviators is to stop the train 


y day or night. 
y use of bombs. They usually ap- 
roach from the rear and drop their 
\issiles on the track ahead of the en- 
After a 
been brought about they attempt to 
disperse the troops with bombs and ma- 


eine, wreckage of cars has 


chine guns. Machine guns and rifle 
squads stationed on the tops of cars 
towards the front and rear of the train 


will help defeat the aviators’ purposes. 


PROTECTION BY USE OF CONCEALMENT 


During daylight, there is no conceal- 
ment so effective as that afforded by 
The 


trees or underbrush along a streamline 


woods, even though only sparse. 


or roadside are useful, and tall trees, 
standing crops, such as corn, and open 
spaces covered by small growths of 
Move- 
ment attracts the attention of the avia- 
tor. 


brush, afford some protection. 


All types of concealment are more 
effective when 
bility. 


combined with immo- 

Darkness and fog afford good con- 
cealment for the movement of troops. 
When the former is utilized either in 
assembly the 
march, all commanders must rigidly 
enforce the regulations against the use 
of lights. 


positions, combat, on 


The striking of matches, 
smoking of cigarettes, and injudicious 


use of automobile lights during the 
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World War proved an accepted invita 
tion to the airman. 

Smoke, too, affords effective protee 
tion from observation of the enemy’s 
airplanes except from those that sue 
ceed in getting directly overhead o1 
behind the screen. Judicious use of 
smoke may be the only effective con- 
cealment for troops required to move 
over open or exposed terrain during 
combat. 

Camouflage interferes greatly with 
It finds its 
principal uses in stabilized positions 


observation from aircraft. 


where the most vital points of military 
operations may effectively be screened 
by its skillful use. In bivouac, assem 


bly positions, and billeting areas care 


is taken to screen all animals and 
transportation, as well as any paths 
the making of which can not be 


avoided, 


CONCLUSIONS 

Until 

devised Infantry must seek protection 

against hostile aircraft by the follow 
ing general methods: 


further means of defense are 


a. Movements by night when pos 
sible. 
b. Use of formations the least vul 


nerable to the airplane attack. 
c. Take advantage of all concealment 
and cover. 


d. Have efficient system for identi 


fication of planes and for prompt 
warnings. 
e. Have designated machine guns, 


automatie rifles and rifles with person- 
nel trained in 
readiness 


firing in 
the 


antiaireraft 


for repelling hostile 


planes. 





The French Tank School 


By First Lieutenant Eugene F. Smith, /nfantry ( Tanks) 


S a preface to a description of 

the French Tank School at 
Versailles, a few brief com- 
ments on the tanks used by the French 
Army and their objectives in tank de- 
velopment are deemed appropriate. 

In general, the supply of tanks is 
somewhat similar to that in our Army. 
The French Army still has on hand a 
large number of Renault tanks, built 
and operated during the war, and these 
are being kept in good condition. They 
are the type with which the men re- 
ceive their instruction in tank work. 

These same tanks have given excel- 
lent service and have proved very 
valuable to the Infantry, both in 
Morocco and in Syria. When proper 
facilities have been provided and the 
proper time allotted to their mainte- 
nance and overhaul they have shown 
results in these particularly trying 
regions that far surpassed the expecta- 
tions of the higher command. The 
modified Renault tank with the Ke- 
gresse supple tracks, a track made of 
heavy belting very much similar to a 
rubber belt for machinery, did not 
prove satisfactory in these hot and 
rocky countries, the tracks cutting to 
pieces too readily and the larger turn- 
ing radius destroying to a certain ex- 
tent their maneuvering ability. 

A heavy tank of about 60 tons has 
been constructed on plans made during 
the war. This tank, designed primarily 
to break the Hindenburg line, was not 
completed in time for this mission. It 
is electrically operated and is equipped 
with two turrets, each mounting a 
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stroboscope. They were used in t! 
maneuvers of the east last summer an 
apparently gave satisfactory results 
but confirmed the general opinion tha: 
such massive tanks were excellen' 
targets for an enemy’s guns, and pr 
sented quite serious problems of trans 
port at times, especially in crossing 
smaller bridges. 

The French are seeking a medium 
tank of greater speed than the Renault 


and carrying a heavier gun and better 


protection, but to date none has been 
perfected that has proved satisfactory 
The high cost of tank construction has 
necessitated the curtailment of ver) 
extended experiments along this line. 


THE TANK SCHOOL PLANT 


The center of tank activities in the 
French Army is the ‘‘ Ecole d’Applica 
tion des Chars de Combat,’’ located at 
a former cavalry post in a picturesque 
section of Versailles. It is a very com 
plete plant for the purpose, with 
adequate and permanent buildings for 
quarters of the instructor and student 
personnel, administrative officers, lec 
ture and assembly rooms, library, 
printing plant, machine shops and 
demonstration hall. 

The ‘‘salle de demonstration’’ oc 
eupies a former riding hall, and it is 
admirably adapted for its present use 
Here, cut away to show the construc 
tion and the functioning of the various 
parts, are about thirty motors of va 
rious types, ranging from the half 
horse power, two-cycle motor to tl 
powerful, air cooled, rotary airplane 
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rs and the heavy-duty Ricardo 
Daimler motors of the heavy tanks. 
Ford also has its place, a great 

of attention being given to it in 
various courses because of the in- 
esting features of its construction 

t differ so radically from those of 

r normal motors and transmissions. 

re are also displayed here all the 
ious parts of the gasoline motor 
m erankshaft to cylinder blocks, and 
many instanees parts from different 
pes of motors in order that one may 
idy and compare the different meth- 
is and prineiples of construction. 
lhe Renault tank in various stages of 
ssembly is also shown so that one may 





ee at a glance how its various parts 
function. 

the ‘‘salle de 
is the machine shop 
installed a 


rear of 


, 


Directly in 
lemonstration’ 
half-a-dozen 
ithes, a milling machine, planer, tur- 
et lathe, ete., some of American make, 
others French and English, and one a 
German machine taken as part of the 
reparations in kind. It is here that the 
students receive their 


here are 


——— 


instruction in 
machine shop practice and repair and 
maintenanee. One section of the build- 
ng is devoted to the repair of tanks, 
autos and trucks, there being space for 
ten vehicles at a time, five on each side. 
Two overhead traveling chain-blocks 
with a pit are provided in this shop, 
which furnishes an excellent place for 
nstruetion in this very important 
iase of the student’s work. 

The other section of the building is 
livided into three nearly equal parts, 
me of which is used for overhauling 
the motors of the tanks and trucks 
eing repaired in the main shop. On 
he wall one finds arranged in weill- 





rouped order all the component parts 
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of a Renault tank motor so that he may 
study each part and its relation to the 
others. The third part of this section 
of the building is devoted to the in- 
struction in stripping and assembling 
of motors in working order. About a 
dozen types 
mounted on suitable stands and it is 
here that the students 
final 
the repair and maintenance work. 
The instruction in tank and truck 
driving, maneuvers, salvage of tanks, 
ete., is given at Satory, about two miles 
from the school, and where a regiment 


motors of various are 
receive their 


instruction before commencing 


of tanks is located. 


THE COURSES 


The school is administered by a gen 
eral, commandant of the school, who 
has his staff and corps of instructors 
numbering about all. 
different are given 
throughout the year, depending on the 
number of officers available for them. 


thirty-five in 


Several courses 


A short refresher course for field of- 
ficers is sometimes given. This course 
is largely tactical, with some demon- 
strations and short periods devoted to 
the practical work in the shops. A 
course of about three is also 
given for officers of the reserve as- 
signed to the tanks just before they 
finish their tour of active service. 

Lieutenants in the tanks on being 
promoted to captaincies, and other of- 
ficers who have been transferred to the 
tanks, pursue a six weeks’ course cover- 
ing tactics and technical work when- 
ever the number justifies holding the 
classes. 

To the second lieutenants assigned 
to the tanks upon graduation from St. 
Cyr, a nine months’ course is given. 
This embraces tacties, mathematics, ad 


months 
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ministration and accountability, tank 
and auto driving, electricity, chemistry, 
metallurgy, repair and maintenance of 
tanks, the theory of gasoline motors, 
ete. 

Specially selected noncommissioned 
officers from the tank regiments are 
given a six months’ technical course 
that qualifies them to act as foremen 
The ‘‘enfants des 
noncommissioned 


of the repair shops. 
troupes’’—sons_ of 
officers who have decided to make the 
army their career—are given a general 
training in the school of the soldier, 
ete., and a technical training on tanks 
and autos and the practical work in 
driving, ete. 
THE TECHNICAL COURSE 

The technical course given to eap- 
tains and first lieutenants of the tank 
regiments is of ten months’ duration. 
Until the 1925-26 school year the en- 
tire ten months was spent at the school 
at Versailles but a new system was 
inaugurated with this year’s class in 
which the first four months’ work is 
done in the regiment to which the stu- 
dent officer belongs and the last six 
months is spent at the school. The 
foreign officers who attend the school 
take this course, and, if they so desire, 
may also be assigned to one of the regi- 
ments to pursue the preliminary work. 


The stage of instruction with the 
regiments consists, briefly, of study of 
regimental organization, administration 
of the regimental headquarters com- 
pany, major and minor auto and tank 
repairs and maintenance, tanks, auto, 
truck and motorcycle driving (the of- 
ficer being required to qualify for his 
driving permit), accountability and 
procurement of supplies and spare 
parts, and the administration and 


functioning of the supply depot. |) 
the maintenance and repair work {)\e 
officer receives practical instruction |; 


forge work, machine shop work, sold: r- 
ing and acetylene welding, and ovcr- 
All the 


above work is done under the super- 


hauling of motors and tanks. 


vision of the regimental commander, 
who, from time to time, may examine 
the student in his work to note |is 
progress. In addition to the work above 
the student is required to prepare him- 
self in mathematics, mechanics, meta!- 
lurgy and industrial chemistry. 

At the Tank School at Versailles no 
tactical work is given in the teehnica! 
course save such as may be involved in 
four map exercises of two hours each 
covering the functioning of the tank 
battalion headquarters company, the 
regimental repair and maintenance sec- 
tion and the army tank park in cam 
paign. 

As might be expected, the greater 
part of the course is devoted to the 
study of the mechanism and function 
ing of autos, trucks and tanks and their 
component parts. Twenty lectures o| 
one and one-half hours each are de 
voted to the theory of the motor, the 
types of motors, systems of carburetion 
and ignition, oiling, adjusting, cooling, 
transmissions and differentials, brakes, 
ete., and tracks and track suspensions 
of the tanks. 

As a complementary course there are 
twenty periods in which the student is 
shown all the component parts of the 
motors of autos and tanks and in 
which he studies in great detail thie 


construction and functioning of each of 


these parts. This instruction is given 
in the ‘‘salle de demonstration’’ 
access is had to the cut-away parts. 


where 


Supplementing these two courses are 


eo ene c 


. 
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The French 
elve lectures on the caleuiations both 
the 


of motors, transmis- 


the theoretical and practical 
wer, yield, ete., 
ons. differentials, brakes, tracks, ete., 
This 


irse 1S especially interesting to the 


| the value of various fuels. 
ithematieally inclined as it is de- 
ited largely to the development of 
any and varied formulas. 
The practical work in stripping and 
ssembling motors, transmissions, dif- 
sixteen 
The 


lents begin their work on unservice- 


erentials, ete., is eovered in 


asses of two hours each. 


stu- 
able material and after a few sessions 
with this 
motors, ete., that are in working order. 


they strip and assemble 
Each group of students strips and as- 
sembles and puts in running order one 
the 
breakdowns 
find 
These may consist of putting 
the breakers, 

loosening the 
buretors, clogging up the gasoline feed, 
ete. 


or more motors and then in- 


struetors ereate artificial 


which the students have to and 
remedy, 
iron filings in short- 


circuiting wires, -ar- 


Interspersed with this work is in- 
struction in machine shop work and 
fitting and adjusting. Ten sessions of 
three hours each are devoted to this 
work, the student being required to 
take rough pieces of steel and with the 
aid of hammer and cold chisel and file 
make two finished pieces of the given 
dimensions with smoothly fitting rever- 
sible joints. Instruction is given on the 
the 
machine shop. The aim of these courses 


lathes, milling machines, ete., in 


is to give the students an appreciation 
of the difficulties encountered in this 
type of the 
volved, and methods for verification of 
the finished work. 


work, time element in- 


In order that the student may put 
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into practice what he has learned about 
the motors, ete., forty-two sessions of 
three the 
Here the 
student has the opportunity to learn 


hours each are devoted to 


overhaul of autos and tanks. 


by first-hand experience the difficulties 
to be encountered, the time required to 
do repair and overhaul work, what to 
look for in verifying the assembly of 
an overhaul job and the points that 
the 
workman, and how absolutely essential 


are often apt to be slighted by 
it is to check the work as it progresses 
in order that one does not have to un- 
do the work to replace some forgotten 
but essential part. 

To know how to handle salvage work 
and to move 


to advantage heavy 


weights with the minimum of time, 
labor and danger, five hours of theory 
and ten half-day periods are devoted 
to the study of and the use of pulleys, 
blocks and tackle, cranes, ete., making 
of various types of knots, and practical 
work in righting and repair of tanks 
that have been ditched and lost their 
tracks. 

In twenty-five periods of two hours 
each the student receives instruction in 
mechanical drawing, beginning with 
the copying of simple drawings and 
ending by making complete drawings 
for complicated pieces of machinery. 
Perspective drawing is also included. 
This course is given in order that the 
student may learn how to make suit 
able and necessary drawings of broken 
parts for replacement or of newly de 
signed machines. 

In order that the student may have 
a broader acquaintance with the field 
of power producing machines a course 
of ten lectures of one and one-half 
hours each is given in thermodynamics 


Here the student learns the theory of 
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the gasoline engine, the steam engine, 
steam and water turbines, Diesel and 
semi-Diesel motors. 

Electricity receives its share of atten- 
tion at the school. Twenty-five lectures 
covering alternating and continuous 


currents, magnetism, dynamos and 
generators, storage batteries,  tele- 
phones, telegraph instruments and 


radio, and sixteen laboratory periods 
of three hours each in which experi- 
ments are made with the various elec- 
trical machines and their installations 
and with the radio, constitute this 
phase of the course. 

All preparatory to the 
problem of designing a repair shop and 
the electrical installation therein. 
After five hours of preparatory work, 
ten periods of three hours each are 
given over to the design of a repair 
shop to handle a given number of 
vehicles at a time and a similar period 
to the electrical installation required to 
operate the shop. The student is re- 
quired to calculate and locate the va- 
rious motors, feed lines, lights, ete. 

Two lectures in industrial legislation 
and four periods of two hours each of 
accountability are given. The officers 
are required to keep the necessary re- 
ports and accounts for the work done 
and material drawn in the repair and 
overhaul of the motors and tanks that 
would be kept at a regimental or 
brigade repair shop. The foreign of- 
ficers are not required to take this 
work. 

After the class-room work is finished 
and before the examinations begin the 
students pay a three-day visit to the 
shops and garages of the ‘‘Société des 
Transports en Commun de la Region 
Parisienne’’ which operates the trams 
and busses of Paris. This gives them 
an excellent opportunity to study at 


this is 


first hand the operation and funeti:» 
ing of maintenance shops on a la; 
scale and the dispatching of hundr: \s 
of vehicles daily. 

And then come the final examin.- 
tions during the last week. The graces 
given the students are derived from 
marks received in daily recitations in 
some courses, monthly oral quizzes, ¢\:- 
trance examinations and final examin.- 
tions, the grading of the note book 
kept while with the regiment and a 
*“note’’ given by the general commani- 
ing the school, which is based on the 
general conduct of the student, appear- 
ance, application, ete. 

The foreign officers take the same 
work as the French officers, except ac 
countability, and are graded with them, 
the instructors, however, making the 
necessary allowances for the difficulties 
of some of them in expressing them 
selves in French. 

The courses are very thorough, go 
very much into detail, are quite tech 
nical on the whole and to be success- 
fully followed the officer pursuing them 
should be well grounded in mathe- 
matics, up to and ineluding trigo- 
nometry, and in mechanics. The four 
months with the regiment before going 
to the school gives one an excellent op- 
portunity to perfect one’s technica! 
vocabulary and to learn the methods 
employed by the French in their shops, 
which in some ways differ very ma- 
terially from ours. 

The motto that is borne on the old 
sun-dial in the main court of the 
grounds, ‘‘I] fuit, l’irreparable temps, ” 
is always a gentle reminder to the stu- 
dents at the Tank School not to let 
the golden hours slip by unheeded an‘! 
unfruitful, and the school authorities 
seem to have designed their courses 
with that motto in mind. 
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Sesquicentennial of American 


Independence 
By Lieutenant Colonel Wade Millis: J. A. G. Res. 


IF TEEN decades have given us 
the perspective to view the ro- 
mance and the human interest 

well as the political effect and his- 

e importance of the Declaration of 
Independence, 

In this article I would dwell more 
our forebears who 
adopted the Declaration, as men who 


especially upon 
1 times of suffering were patient and 
enduring, who in the face of dangers 
were brave, who ventured confidently 
where others had 
labored and 


to the unknown 
ared to tread, 
fought for a vague 


who 


whose nativity, temperament and train 
ing were such as to make him unsym- 
pathetic with and even intolerant of 
the people over whom he ruled. 

Our sympathies and our patriotic 
emotions are stirred by reflections upon 
the great moment of history that oe- 
eurred July 4, 1776, when the Conti- 
nental Congress, sitting in Indepen 
dence Hall in Philadelphia, gave to 
the world by the hand of its author, 
Thomas Jefferson, the immortal Dee 
laration in which the ideal of Ameri- 
ean liberty and the finest conception 


and the loftiest pur- 





and ideal something 
in government for 
history af- 
forded no precedent, 
the accom- 
plishment of which 
the artieles of faith 
which they ulti- 


ago on 


whieh 


hut for 
should 


new our 
maintain 


One hundred fifty years 
July 
United States came into 
being as a nation. 

on this date 
pledge 
our 


human 
are found. 


of 
ernment 

We sometimes are 
led to believe that it 
was a body of super- 


pose gov- 


4, the 
We 
re- 
to 
freedom 


men who thus ele- 


vated their cause be- 
fore the eyes of the 





mately adopted and 
announced with such dignity and high 
purpose, gave them confident assurance. 

As every revolution is said to have 
been in the first instance merely a 
thought in some one’s mind, so the 
American Revolution which was com- 
meneced by the battle of Lexington in 
\pril, 1775, more than a year before 
the eauses and purposes of the war 
ere given voice by the Declaration, 
vas Simply the result of a firm deter- 
nination in the minds of many of the 
lonists not to be bullied by King 
‘eorge III, an obstinate monarch 


world and that it was 
inspiration or supreme wisdom that 
gave stimulus and popularity to the 
Declaration, to the support of which 
they declared, ‘‘We pledge our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor.’’ 
It does not detract from, but rather 
it adds to the romantic features of our 
perspective view when calm judgment 
and a mature consideration of events 
in their logical sequence compel the ad- 
mission that these ancestors of 
were much like men of our own day; 
that they were fearless, capable and 
keen-minded, but that their action was 


ours 
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the natural result of a mareh of events 
that was not of their own initiative nor 
within their power to control. 


The battles of Lexington, Concord, 
Bunker Hill, Fort Moultrie, Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga had already be- 
come history. Montgomery and 
Arnold had made their daring at- 
tempts upon Canada. Washington had 
been commissioned as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Colonial Army and had 
been in the exercise of that command 
since July, 1775. The British troops 
had been besieged and foreed to evae- 
uate Boston. Loans had been nego- 
tiated by the colonies to proseeute the 
war. All these and other stirring and 
conspicuous events of the Revolution 
had occurred before the Continental 
Congress had declared, or perhaps even 
thought of declaring, a formal state- 
ment of the ‘‘eause of action’’ as law- 
yers would term it, which is what the 
Declaration 
was. 


of Independence really 

The Congress had hesitated, debated, 
petitioned and resolved. As a deliber- 
ate body it had with feeble efforts, in 
time of existing war, attempted the 
functions that a firm power only could 
perform successfully, It dallied in the 
mistaken thought that actual warfare 
against and loyalty to the mother coun- 
try were not inconsistent and that each 
could simultaneously be maintained. 
It sought comfort in the hope that by 
foree of arms, concessions, not indepen- 
denee, could be obtained from Great 
Britain and that such concessions 
would satisfy the colonies and afford 
all necessary relief for their many 
grievances. 

The idea of independence developed 
slowly. A majority of the colonists 
were loyal and were loath to consider 








of Independence 


dissolving the ties that bound then to 
England, and they feared the resuli of 
an experiment in government which 
any new and untried political sta‘ us 
of the colonies would surely bring 
The perplexity and doubt which Con- 
gress manifested until July, 1776, was 
only a reflection of the sentiment of 
the people themselves. We can see 
now, however, that by the logic of 
events which followed closely after the 
battle of Lexington, independence was 
becoming more and more impelling and 
unavoidable, and that publie sentiment 
finally developed to a point where it 
was even in advance of that prevailing 
among the delegates who composed the 
Continental Congress itself. The col- 
onies began one by one to set up plans 
for individual government and _pres- 
ently they were instructing their dele 
gates in Congress to urge and support 
plans and measures that were intended 
to and did lead slowly but surely to 
the idea of a complete separation from 
England and the organization of a new 
Nation. 

On June 8, 1776, Richard Henry Lee, 
a delegate from Virginia, offered in 
Congress this resolution: 

That these united colonies are and 
of right ought to be free and inde- 
pendent states; that they are absolved 
from all allegianee to the British crown 
and that all politieal connection be- 
tween them and the state of Great 
Britain is and ought to be fully dis 
solved. 


The resolution was seconded by Jolin 
Adams of Massachusetts, the brilliant 
young lawyer who six years before had 
attracted widespread attention to him 


self and had bestowed honor upon |i: 


profession by voluntarily defending 
Captain Preston of the British arm) 
and the six privates who were tried © 
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Sesquicentennial 


arge of murder for firing upon a 
in the This 


olution was the subject of earnest 


streets of Boston. 


ate in Congress for two days. While 
seemed manifest that it would have 
avorable vote, an adjournment for 
ee weeks was taken to permit the 
gates to consult their constituents 
to make sure if possible of unani- 
is action when the vote should be 
en on this momentous question. <A 
Thomas Jefferson, 


nmittee of five, 


John Adams, 
Robert 
stone, was appointed to prepare a Dee- 
this 


ommittee selected Jefferson to draft it. 


Benjamin Franklin, 


Roger Sherman and Living- 


ration of Independence and 
During the three weeks’ adjourn- 
ment twelve of the colonies signified 


their desire for affirmative action on 


the resolution, and the _ thirteenth, 
Pennsylvania, with some misgivings, 
while still refusing to vote affirma- 


tively, agreed to sustain Congress if it 
should be adopted, 

On July 1, 1776, Congress reassem- 
bled with fifty delegates present and 
with solemn dignity faced the gravest 
responsibility that it had ever under- 
The regular order of business 
A letter from Wash- 
ington was read that was pathetic in its 
difficulties but 
breathed the courage that he always 
Another letter 
the state of 
now beleaguered 


taken, 
was taken up. 
which 


recital of his 


displayed. was read 
affairs at 
by the 


Upon motion Congress went 


deseribing 
(‘harleston 
British. 
into a committee of the whole to con- 
sider the resolution respecting indepen- 
Thereupon John Adams, who 
had suffered keenly over the manifest 


denee. 


doubt and suspicion that many had en- 
tertained concerning him because of 
iis professional service in defending 
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the unpopular English soldiers in Bos- 
ton in 1770, delivered a speech in favor 
of the resolution that is said to have 
been a compelling feat of patriotie elo- 
A test vote was taken. Nine 
Two 


quenee. 
colonies favored independence. 
voted in the negative. The other two 
declined to vote at all. 

Upon motion the final vote was post- 
poned a day and the committee of the 
1776, a fur 


ther urgent communication from Wash- 


whole rose. On July 2, 
ington was read reporting the arrival 
fleet off New York. No 
definite news had arrived from Charles 
ton but it was feared that that devoted 
city had fallen to the enemy. With 


danger pressing closer than ever be 


of a British 


fore, the spirit of bravery and fine 
courage was never more apparent, It 
was urged that if the just reasons for 
the actual war that had already been 
than fifteen 


months were expressed by the solemn 


in progress for more 
act of those delegates in Congress as- 
sembled, such action would erystallize 
the 
lately had been growing so rapidly and 


sentiment for independence that 
would justify in the eyes of mankind 
the continuance of the war to accom 
plish that end. 

that 


only two delegates from Delaware were 


Meanwhile a canvass showed 
present that day and that they held 
The ab- 


sent delegate, Caesar Rodney, who was 


opposite views on the subject. 


known to favor independence, was in 
Dover, eighty miles away. A courier 
was dispatched for him. The day wore 
Finally Rodney in riding clothes 
Only 


on. 
dashed in. The vote was taken. 
two dissenting voices were heard on 
the great question. The resolution was 
adopted. A new nation had been born 


and the colonies thereupon were trans 
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formed into the thirteen original States 
of the Union! 

With some slight changes, the Dee- 
laration which Jefferson had written 
was then solemnly approved, as a justi- 
fication for the adoption of Lee’s reso- 
lution, which action by the Congress 
had established a new world nation. 
The Declaration was signed by the 
president of Congress and attested by 
its secretary. Two days later, July 4, 
1776, it was published and was read to 
the American Army in the field at re- 
treat. Still later in the summer the 
engrossed copy on parchment, the same 
one which may now be seen in the Con- 


of Independence 


gressional Library in Washington 
prepared and signed by nearly al 
delegates who had participated i 
adoption. 

Jefferson is said to have writte: 
Declaration at a single sitting 
without reference to any books o1 
thorities. That document is not 
a great piece of literature, but 


thought, which it so clearly expresses 


established a great fact in human 
tory: Government is not the sour: 
power but merely the agency of 
real source,—the people themselves 

We are the beneficiaries of that « 
ception. 























University of Missouri’s Rifle Team 


National Intercollegiate Champions of the United States, 1926. The team establish: 
an intercollegiate record in the War Department National Match, and was undefeat: 
during the season. Col. M. C. Kerth, Inf., is P. M. S. & T., and Capt. J. J, Coghlan, In! 


was the team coach 
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Jungle Fighting 
By First Lieutenant Thomas D. White, Air Service’ 


UR United States possessions 
O (with one exception) lie wholly 
within the tropie zone. These 
ssessions are each guarded by a force 
American troops and each is a po- 
tial battleground, 

Due to climatic conditions most of 
the terrain and vegetation of these pos- 
sessions is extremely different from any 
found within the United States proper. 
In this article it is not proposed to 
minutely classify the types of tropical 
terrain nor to propound revolutionary 
tactical changes for warfare within the 
tropies. Tactical principles remain in- 
disputably the same. The application 
of these principles changes with im- 
provements in with differ- 
ences of terrain and all the other vari- 
able elements of warfare. Particular 
methods, however, of handling small 
bodies of troops in the tropical areas 
have been found to be more successful 
than the ‘‘normal’’ employment of sol- 
diers as practiced over more or less 
generally familiar types of ground. It 
will be the purpose of this paper to 
point out some of these changes in ap- 


weapons, 


plieation. 

In general what we are pleased to 
eall the ‘‘jungle’’ consists of heavily 
wooded, virgin forests, almost impas- 
sably filled up with an undergrowth of 
plants and vines; frequently cut by 
deep ravines and small streams. The 
jungle is sometimes broken by stretches 
of open savanna or cane brake and 
swamp. 

Probably the greatest danger which 





confronts troops maneuvering in the 
jungle lies in errors of direction. Di- 
rection is an important consideration 
in any country but it is greatly magni- 
fied when moving through underbrush 
so dense that a range of vision of only 
a few feet is possible and the matted 
vines overhead forbid a view of either 
sun or stars. Here the compass takes 
on an even more important réle among 
the instruments of modern warfare. 

Frequently (in Panama, always) 
only narrow trails for marches will be 
available. In such cases reversion to 
ambuscades by the defensive is a logi- 
eal result. Machine guns ean be con- 
veniently used to enfilade exposed 
stretches of these trails, particularly at 
points of sharp turn. 

In defensive positions in the jungle 
flank protection becomes a doubly im- 
portant factor due to the ease with 
which attacking units can maneuver 
through the dense cover entirely un- 
seen. 

One reason the Infantryman’s chief 
weapon has a flat trajectory is because 
he generally has a good field of fire. 
In the jungle however, just the oppo- 
site will be true. The tree barriers and 
ravines of the jungle will make the 
curved trajectory weapons doubly valu- 
uable. The chief difficulty encountered 
in the use of the Stokes mortars and 
rifle grenades will be the overhead ob- 
structions. 

The necessity for advancing through 
jungles where no trails are cut will in- 
variably occur. In advancing from one 


*Formerly with the 14th Infantry in the Canal Zone. 
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clearing to another it will be necessary 
for the leader of every column, no mat- 
ter how small, to have a compass. It 
is the duty of platoon leaders to assign 
a bearing for these columns to march 
on. At the head of each column there 
must be at least one man with a ma- 
chete (the machete as issued to the 
Infantry pioneer platoon is referred 
to). Frequently the entire column will 
improve the trail as they march, using 
their bayonets as bolos. 

The trails cut by the rifle company 
columns can be used by the machine 
guns and by the rear echelons. 

The use of scouts in traversing jun- 
gle will depend upon the density of the 
area to be crossed. The entrance to a 
woods should always be investigated by 
the scouts but it is impracticable to 
move through the average jungle with 
scouts farther to the front than five 
yards. In crossing dense stretches it is 
a good method to arm one scout with 
the machete and the other with the 
compass. In the debouch from the 
jungle scouts function in their normal 
orders. 

During the recent army maneuvers 
in Panama the advance through the 
jungle in section columns seemed to be 
the most successful. In cases of this 
kind the danger from artillery fire is 
far less than that of being lost. 

In jungle fighting concealment is at 
a maximum. This has its advantages 
and disadvantages which are practic- 
ally obvious. The great degree of con- 
cealment permits (it really demands) 
keeping the men in closer formation 
than would otherwise be possible. 
Here contact with adjacent units be- 
comes a matter of unusual difficulty 
and reorganization is next to impos- 
sible. 


Communication is only one of the 
troubles of jungle warfare. Visual sig. 
nals even by section and squad leaders 
are generally out of the question. 


Runners should be exceptionally 
well-trained. Often it will be found 
that runners are the only means of 
communication available for as high as 
regimental commanders. 


The difficulty of telephone communi- 
cation in this sort of terrain can read- 
ily be imagined. One of the greatest 
obstacles lies in the transportation of 
wire. This can partly be overcome by 
the arrangement of the wire spools as 
eargo for pack-mules and the mule sub- 
stituted for the wire cart. 


The pack-mule is a most valuable 
friend of the Infantryman in the jun- 
gle. These animals are excellent jungle 
beasts and can go almost anywhere 
that a man goes. The entire supply of 
troops will ordinarily be dependent 
upon pack trains. Transportation of 
machine guns and the auxiliary weap- 
ons will invariably be more successful 
when by pack-mule rather than by 
eart. 


In order to facilitate the progress of 
these trains it would be the primary 
function of the pioneer platoon (in war 
these platoons would be available) of 
the Infantry regiment to so improve 
the trails to the front that the pack 
trains could move unimpeded. 

It will be recognized that in addition 
to all the difficulties of the fighter in 
‘“‘ordinary’’ circumstances the jungle- 
fighter has to contend with an unpleas- 
ant climate and all its discomforts and 
diseases. Among the mahogany trees 
and monkey-vines the inventions of 
modern warfare do little to make the 
jungle-fighters’ row easier to hoe. 
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Active Duty Training, 85th Division 
Staff 


By Major R. V. Venable, /nfantry 


HE fifteen-day active-duty 
training of a staff of an Or- 
ganized Reserve Division pre- 





ents relatively new and interesting 
roblems for solution. A period of 
wh training was recently initiated for 
he staff of the 85th Division in accord- 
nce with instructions from the head- 
juarters of the Sixth Corps Area, and 

is believed that an outline of the 
methods utilized will be of interest to 
those concerned with the traming of 
the Organized Reserves. 

The division’s staff, which was to be 
augmented by calling additional offi- 
cers desirable for future assignment 
thereto, was composed of officers, the 
majority of whom had never served on 
a division staff, and as they afterwards 
expressed it themselves, lacked a clear- 
cut conception of fully coordinated 
staff functioning. 

While some of these officers had 
served with distinction in France in 
command of war-time units, others had 
been originally commissioned after the 
close of the war and several had had 
no active-duty training of any kind. 
Furthermore, conditions of residence 
and oeeupation had prevented them 
trom establishing mutual acquaintance. 

It was necessary to provide con- 
structive training directly applicable 
to duties to be performed in ease of an 
emergency, without either going over 
the heads of any of the officers present 
or spending valuable time on other 
work reasonably to be expected as a 
art of the inactive duty training. 





To meet the requirements, the chief 
of staff caused the following training 
program to be published to all officers 


concerned on February 5, 1926: 


Mission. The mission of this training 
is the development of effective teamwork 
in the staff as a whole, with a special view 
to its functions on and immediately after 
date of call. 

Principal essentials to this mission are: 

1. A thorough knowledge by all officers 
of the functions of the staff as a whole, 
and of its relation to the commander and 
troops. 

2. A thorough knowledge by all officers 
of general organization of the staff and 
of means of coordination and of coopera 
tion. 

3. A general knowledge by all officers 
of the functions and organization of each 
section of the staff. 

4. A detailed knowledge by each officer 
of the functions and organization of his 
particular section, his duties therein, and 
a general knowledge of the duties of each 
of the other officers of his section suffi- 
cient to enable him to cooperate fully and 
act as temporary relief therefor. 

5. A thorough familiarity with division 
mobilization plans. 

+ . * . > 


Methods. As far as practicable, the 
staff will be assembled and trained as a 
unit. Members unable to be trained at 
the principal training period will be as- 
sembled in smaller groups as available. 

Ground to be Covered. a. Unit study 
by the entire staff present, of the func- 
tions, organization and operation of the 
division staff, based on approved texts of 
the Command and General Staff School. 

b. Group study by each subsection, cov- 
ering details of its operation. 

c. Unit study, by the entire staff pres- 
ent, of division mobilization plans. 

d. Solution by the staff of an actual 
problem applicable to this division, each 
officer performing his normal assigned 
functions. 

e. Preparation of an individual study 
by each officer. 

Each Regular Army officer on duty at 
these headquarters will render special ad 
vice and guidance to Reserve officers tak- 
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ing active duty training in their assigned 
tasks upon request. 

Schedule. Annex No. 1, hereto, Train- 
ing Schedule, modified as necessitated by 
dates when officers are available for train- 
ing, prescribes details of training. 


THREE PHASES OF PROGRAM 


This program was supplemented by 
a detailed schedule distributing the 
work to be accomplished into three 
phases. The first phase provided for 
an analytical study and diseussion by 
the Reserve members of the staff, in 
the absence of all Regular Army per- 
sonnel, of the subjects listed below, 
each assignment being followed by a 
further discussion thereof, including 
answers to unsettled questions, con- 
dueted by the chief of staff or G-3. As- 
signments for discussion in this phase 
were as follows: Functions of staff and 
its relations to commander, troops and 
staffs of higher and lower echelons; 
Logisties; Organization of division 
headquarters (commander, chief of 
staff) ; General staff procedure; See- 
tions of division general staff ; Tactical, 
supply and administrative staff; Fune- 
tions of division staff on the march, on 
the halt, in the attack; and Mobiliza- 
tion. All references were to ‘‘Command 
Staff and Logisties, General Service 
Schools.’’ 

The interest of the staff in these dis- 
cussions was stimulated by the fact 
that specific requirements for the solu- 
tion of a problem, discussed later, had 
been assigned, thus causing each officer 
to be on the alert for points applica- 
ble to his several tasks. 

The second phase comprised a rapid 
but searching review of the Sixth 
Corps Area mobilization plan, from the 
point of view of the 85th Division, and 
a more minute study of the 85th Divi- 
sion mobilization plan, participated in 





by the entire Regular Army and ite. 
serve staff present. In this way ‘he 
chief of staff was enabled persona||y 
to impress the important elements of 
the plans upon those who would be }iis 
agents in their execution in time of 
emergency. 

The third phase, which technically 
occupied the last week of the training 
period, was actually present in the 
minds of the staff throughout the pe- 
riod. The common problem was is- 
sued with the training program and 
schedule, which allowed the officers 
taking the training about six weeks for 
individual preparation, which oppor 
tunity was not lost. This problem in 
coordinated staff functioning in mo) 
lization was as follows: 


THE PROBLEM 


General Situation. An enemy power 
suddenly declared war upon the United 
States, December 28, 1925. This declara- 
tion was followed by immediate hostilities. 
Mobilization of United States forces com- 
menced January 4, 1926. 

Special Situation: 85th Division. Cad- 
res of this Division are called to active 
duty today (April 4), at points designated 
in Mobilization Plans. 

Prior to today, no part of this Division 
has been on active duty except the perma- 
nent personnel normally at these head- 
quarters in peace time. 

The following personnel assemble for 
active duty at these Headquarters today: 

Commanding General, 85th Division. 

Chief of Staff. 

Assistant Chiefs of Staff G-1, G-2, 
G-3 and G-4. 

Division Machine Gun and Howitzer 
Officer. 

4 Captains, General Staff Section. 

Division Signal Officer. 

Division Adjutant and one assistant. 

Division Inspector. 

Division Quartermaster and two as- 
sistants. 

Division Ordnance Officer. 

Division Judge Advocate. 

Division Finance Officer. 

Division F. A. Brigade Commander. 

Division Engineer. 

Division Surgeon. 

Units of the Division will be calle 
to active duty on June 3. 
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Requirement 1. (To be submitted by 
Reserve officers at twentieth period.) 

_ Immediate duty assignment of all 

‘cers listed above, with reasons when as- 

onment is not automatic, or is different 

m the officers’ permanent assignment. 

Allotment of immediate tasks to be 
quired of each staff section organized 
nder da. 

Requirement 2. a. Recommendations 

m G-1 sections as to: 

i. Action of section up to and including 
June 2. 

2. Methods of securing accuracy of per- 

nnel records of newly mobilized troops. 

2e-distribution within the division of 
ecially qualified draftees. 

|. Special reports and recommendations 

sired from other General Staff Sections 
and from sections of the Technical Supply 
and Administrative Staff. 

b. Recommendations of G-2 Section as 
0: 

1. Activities of section up to and in- 
cluding June 2. 

2. Special reports and recommendations 
desired from other General Staff Sections 
and from sections of the Technical Supply 
and Administrative Staff. 

c. and d. Recommendations of each G-3 
and G-4 Section as to items 1 and 2 un- 
der b. 

Requirement 3. Recommendations from 
each General Staff Section and from Tech- 
nical Supply and Administrative Sections 
to G-1 for the period of April 4—June 2, 
and for the period June 3 to date of 
Mobilization Concentration. 

Requirement 4. Same as Requirement 

, Recommendatiort® to G-2 Section. 

Requirement 5. Same as Requirement 
3, Recommendations to G-3 Section. 

Requirement 6. Same as Requirement 
, Recommendations to G-4 Section. 

Note: The solution of each requirement 
will show the manner in which reports 
and recommendations desired are to be 
rendered; in conference, by informal mem- 
orandum or. by formal document. 


For the solution of each requirement 
after the first, the entire staff was di- 
vided into committees representing the 
various general staff sections that were 
called upon for recommendations. 
These assignments as far as practica- 
ble were varied, for the later require- 
nents, so as to give all the officers ex- 
perience with each general staff section. 
3, 4, 5 and 6, 
each officer was given a dual committee 


For requirements 
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assignment: The general staff assign- 
ment discussed above and an assign- 
ment to a technical supply or admin- 
istrative section to which he was regu- 
larly assigned or for which his record 
indicated some fitness. Since some of 
the sections of the division staff had no 
member available for active duty, it 
was necessary, in order to present a 
complete picture, to place officers from 
other sections on their committees. 


CONDUCT OF THE PROBLEM 

Solutions of the requirements of the 
problem were prepared by the several 
committees in the afternoons. It was 
found that this time was so secant and 
the interest of the staff was so keen 
that some committees worked in the 
afternoons and evenings. Each morn- 
ing of the second week was devoted to 


the presentation and discussion of the 


various solutions. 

Each individual or committee report 
was read to the staff, analyzed and dis- 
cussed by the Reserve members thereof 
with the stimulus of occasional ques- 
tions by the instructor, followed by an 
analysis by the chief of staff or G-3 to 
bring out and clarify such matters as 
had not been elucidated in the prior 
discussion. 

RESULTS 

The results achieved by this training 
may probably be best indicated by 
quoting from a unanimous letter of ap- 
preciation which the Reserve members 
of the staff submitted at the time of 
their departure, which says in part: 

The basic training program and 
schedule disclose a keen understanding 
of the kind of training required by Re- 
serve officers and was put into a form 
that could be readily understood and 


stimulated study of the whole prob- 
lem, and foreed an officer to learn 
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where his duties fit into the whole 
scheme and understand the necessity 
for harmonious coordination of the 
staff as a whole. 

We are all leaving with a firm con- 
viction that in the period just closed, 
we have established not only official 
but personal friendship with each of 
the members of the permanent staff. 


The staff in another unanimous com- 
munication said: ‘‘It is the opinion of 
the staff that the best possible future 
training of this staff would be along 
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Lieut. Col. Barton Wallace Bodel, lng 
Res., G-1 Section, Hqrs. 85th Div. 

Lieut. Col. Edgar Jacob Roberson, |. G 
Res., Hqrs. 85th Div. 

Maj. Charles Crombie, F. A. Res., Exec. 
utive, 160th F. A. Brigade. 

Maj. Wm. Joseph V. Deacon, A. G. les. 
Haqrs. 85th Division. 

Maj. Charles Spencer Jones, A. G. Res., 
Hars. 85th Division. 

Maj. Horace Napoleon Hanbury, Q. M 
Res., Hqrs. 85th Division. 

Maj. Harry Elmer Walsworth, Q. M 
Res., 85th Division Train. 

Capt. John Newlove Dix, Ord. Res 
Hgars. 85th Division. 

Capt. Louis McCardle, Sig. Res., 85t! 














the line of continuation and expansion Signal Company. M: 
é' : . ° Capt. Edwin Bertrand Snow, Ord. Res., ’ 
of the problem in coordinated staff 910th Ordnance Co. 1] 
functioning on which we have been First Lieut. Kenneth A. Stewart, Q. M e { 
miciiiins: Eee the Geek tm wadien.** tad Res., Hqrs. 85th Division. - 
Toe Boe ; oe First Lieut. Marsden Victor Bates, Q : 
expressed a desire that such training M. Res., 85th Division. cel 
~~ ee rt Ee eee Second Lieut. Charles E. Doll, Jr., F. A. nm 
be given at a very early date. Res., Hqrs. 160th F. A. Brigade. 
They also made arrangements for The following officers who were unable : — 
regular monthly meetings for the pur- to spare time for active duty participation j ell 
: K tacletietutee sul deicbenine in this training attended at times on an made 
pose 0 maintaining and developing inactive status and were of material valu: ; pr 
the efficiency and team spirit estab- in the work: x rh 
lished Brig. Gen. Edward G. Heckel, 170th In ert 
, ’ fantry Brigade. 
The following officers participated on Maj. John D. Currie, 328th Field A: 3 Pv 
the active status: tillery. 3 r. € 
; ody 
j qu] 
D + rm, 
; C0) 
% ° 
2 eng. 
Enlisted Men Graduate From West Point ng 
: . : milit 
Thirty-four members of the class of 1926, United vr 
States Military Academy, who were graduated on = 
June 12, received their appointments to the Academy é. 
when they were enlisted men either in the Regular ee 
Army or in the National Guard. This number in- ; A 
cluded the cadet captain and regimental adjutant, °F 
three other cadet captains, seven cadet lieutenants, z as 
two athletic captains, five major ‘‘ A’’ men, four minor ¥ ee 
**A’’ men, four monogram men, the editor-in-chief of uce 
The Pointer. The splendid record made by these rt 
cadets should give food for thought to all young men 3 ; 
desirous of entering the Academy, who find them- at 
selves unable to obtain a presidential or a con- “= 
gressional appointment. si 
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Inspection of R. O. T. C. Units 


N inspection of twenty-five essen- 
A tially military schools reeommend- 
for inspection by the various corps 
. commanders, has been completed 
Maj. W. F. Robinson, General Staff, 
| Maj. J. H. Hester of the office of 
Chief of Infantry, for the pur- 
of determining twelve schools to 
eive the honor rating. The inspec- 
m covered all the phases of military 
ning conducted at these schools as 
as the equipment and facilities 
de available for this work. 
The points covered in this inspection 
ere: physical training and general 
sical condition, support of R. O. 
C. by the institution and student 
lv, eondition of arms, clothing, 
iipment and quarters, drill of the 
m, interior guard duty, efficiency of 


field 


ngineering, combat principles, seout- 


eoretical military instruction, 


¢ and patrolling, map reading and 


ilitary sketching, marksmanship, 


technique of weapons, military hygiene 


ud first aid, command and leadership, 
‘pearance, discipline and courtesy. 
\t each institution, the board spent 
proximately one whole day and in 
the 


The final ratings given are 


ery ease inspection was very 
rough, 
ieved to be an accurate statement 
the relative efficiency of the R, O. T. 
the 


lany of the schools which did not re- 


units at various institutions. 
ve the honor designation missed the 


istinetion by narrow margins. 


As a result of these ratings the fol- 
were designated ‘‘Honor 
Sehools’’ for 1926: 


Culver Military Academy. 


lowing 


Georgia Military Academy. 
Kemper Military School. 
Manlius Military School. 
New York Military Academy. 
New Mexico Military Institute. 
Northwestern Military and Naval 
Academy. 
Riverside Military Academy, 
Shattuck School. 
Staunton Military Academy. 
Western Military Academy. 
Wentworth Military Academy. 
I 
Field Telephone Switchboard 
Installation 
ELEPHONE 
the 


and battalion command posts is com- 


switchboard equip 


ment at Infantry regimental 


posed of three different items: switch 
board proper, the operator’s telephone 
set, and the terminal strip. Each of 
these three items is a separate piece 
of equipment and is carried in separ- 
ate containers or carrying cases. When 
the command post is established these 
items of equipment must be installed 
side by side in order that the operator 
ean reach any part of the switchboard 
from 


his position at the operator’s 


telephone set. In the field the opera- 
tor oftentimes finds himself in a posi- 
tion that does not readily lend itself 
to such an installation without the use 
of some form of auxiliary equipment. 
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pertaining to the durabi 
comfort, appearance a 
eolor fastness of the ean\as 
leggins, and to compare 
web and leather straps w 
field and garrison conditio:)s 
Company F, 29th Inf 
try, was completely equipped 
with the canvas leggins. © 


half were of the leather strap 





Improvised Container for Telephone Central 
Equipment 


A scheme was devised in the commu- 
nications platoon of the 22d Infantry 
to overcome these difficulties. Salvage 
company field desks were obtained and 
equipment mounted in them as shown 
in the illustration. The terminal strip 
which is carried in the case just above 
the switchboard is permanently mount- 
ed on a board provided with an iron 
stake so that it can be removed from 
the case and immediately mounted in 
a convenient position by driving the 
iron stake into the ground. A stake is 
also provided which is driven into the 
ground near the terminal strip to pro- 
vide a place to anchor lines before they 
are attached to the terminal strip. The 
ease is held in the position shown by 
means of two supports made from shel- 
ter tent poles. One support is at- 
tached to the right side of the ease and 
supports it in the front. The other 
is attached to the left side and sup- 
ports it from the rear. 

® 

Experiments With Leggins 
A noted in the February, 1926, is- 

sue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
tests were carried out at Fort Benning 
to determine the suitability of canvas 
leggins as compared with the present 
wrapped puttee and to obtain evidence 


type. the remainder being o! 
the web-strap type. 

For a period of one month 
the canvas leggins were worn exclu 
sively by members of the testing or- 
ganization. The duties of the com- 
pany during this time included several! 
tactical demonstrations and ten days 
f maneuvering. Frequent inspections 
were made and the wearers questioned 
as to comfort and preference. 

The company commander and prac 
tically all men of the organization as- 
sisting in the test preferred the canvas 
leggins to the spiral puttee. The older 
noncommissioned officers of long serv- 
ice were particularly decided in this 
preference, complaining of the discom- 
fort of the spiral puttee caused by in- 
terference with circulation. The ma- 
jority of the users believed the web 
strap to be more durable than the 
leather submitted for test and that it 
should be tipped with metal. The offi- 
cers and a majority of the soldiers of 
the company were of the opinion that 
the canvas leggin should replace the 
spiral puttee. 

About ninety per cent of the com- 
pany was satisfactorily fitted from the 
shipment of test leggins. Due to irreg 
ularities in leg shapes, alterations were 
desirable in the remaining cases. 

Although the experimental leggins 
were washed but few times during the 
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our weeks they were under observa- 
on. lack of color fastness was evi- 
enced. 
The tests are to be continued, 
1) 
Cross Country Transportation 


HE project of completely motoriz- 
ing an Infantry regiment for the 
irpose of testing and developing 
cross-country mechanical transport has 
not been realized beeause of lack of 
funds. However, work is being earried 
on at the Infantry School, the Tank 
School, and by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment at Aberdeen Proving Grounds, in 
an effort to develop this type of trans- 
port. 

The Infantry is particularly inter- 
ested in the development of a type of 
transport that will be able to make 
good speed on roads and yet be able 
to travel directly across country or at 
least negotiate poor roads or trails. 

The Ordnance Department is now 
experimenting with a six-wheel vehicle 
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in which the four rear wheels are driv- 
ing members. Various types and sizes 
of tires, as well as rubber track, are 
being tried out. The photograph on 
this page illustrates one of the experi- 
mental types. 

I 


Summer Camp Duty With R. 0. T. C. 
HE matter of a policy regarding 
camp duty for personnel of the 

Regular Army assigned to R. O. T. C. 

units is being studied by the War De- 

partment. The Chief of Infantry be- 
lieves that it is highly desirable to have 

Infantry officers on duty with an R. O. 

T. C. unit detailed at the same camp to 

which the students of their institution 

are ordered for summer training and 
when practicable assigned to the same 
organization. But it is not believed 
that the senior Infantry officer should 
be required to attend the camp each of 
the four years normally on duty with 
an R. O. T. C. unit. It would appear 
to be a better principle to rotate this 
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Experimental Cross-Country Truck 


\ 





Dodge light cross-country truck with six wheels, four of which are drivers, which 
is been given extensive tests by the Ordnance Department and will soon be sent to 
Fort Benning for tests by the Infantry Board 
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duty among the Infantry officers on 
duty at an institution and to issue ap- 
propriate directions to cover same. 
Preparation for registration, the as- 
signment of class hours and class 
rooms, and the arrangement of this 
data in printed cireulars and in the 
university schedule and catalogue re- 
quires the presence at the institution 
of a representative of the military de- 
partment to meet with the several com- 
mittees of a college and university dur- 
ing the summer months. Where prac- 
ticable, one officer should remain on 
duty at the institution during the sum- 
mer months. Recommendations to this 
effect have been made to the War De- 
partment, 


® 


National Guard Personnel at the 
Infantry School 


HE Chief of Infantry has been ad- 

vised that the Militia Bureau will 
have sufficient funds available to send 
approximately the following number of 
National Guard Infantry officers and 
enlisted men to the Infantry School 
during the school year 1926-27: twen- 
ty officers of field grade to the six 
weeks’ field officers’ course, one hun- 
dred officers of company grade to the 
three months’ company officers’ 
‘course, fifty noncommissioned officers 
‘to a four months’ communication 
‘course. All courses can be conducted 
iby the Infantry School for the num- 
‘ber of students desired. The follow- 
‘ing dates for registering, opening and 
closing have been decided upon: 


Division and Regimental Bulletin: 


E Chief of Infantry is receivi) 
publications from many Reserve || 
visions and regiments. He considers 
these publications as excellent meais 
for keeping the various Reserve officers 
in eloser touch with matters of interest 
to them, and a wonderful aid in buili- 
ing up unit esprit. It is impracticale 
to acknowledge individually receipt 
of all copies, but he desires to use this 
method of expressing his congratula- 
tions to the officers responsible for the 
publication of these splendid media of 
information and instruction. 

The receipt of these copies furnishes 
the Chief of Infantry a good means of 
keeping in closer touch with the In- 
fantry Reserve, and much of interest 
and value is received thereby. It is 
hoped that the custom established of 
sending copies to the Chief of Infan- 
try will therefore be continued and ex- 
tended, and that units that heretofore 
may not have sent any, or units that 
are just inaugurating a publication, 
will inelude the Chief of Infantry on 
their mailing list. 

® 
Specialties on Efficiency Reports 
SPECIALTY file is kept in the office 
of the Chief of Infantry which rec- 
ords any special knowledge or qualifi- 
cations that an officer may possess. The 
data for this file are collected from year 
to year from “paragraph g” and under 
“remarks” on efficiency report forms. 

Instructions and War Department 
circulars have been published from time 
to time covering the subject, the last on 
being paragraph IV, Circular No. 50, War 
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Course Registration Date Opening Date Closing Date 
Field Officers Jan. 3, 1927 Jan. 5, 1927 Feb. 12, 1927 
Company Officers Feb. 26, 1927 Feb. 28, 1927 May 28, 1927 
N. C. O.’s, Communications Feb. 1, 1927 Feb. 2, 1927 May 25, 1927 
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artment, December 15, 1925, but the 
ults so far are not entirely satisfactory 
| it is believed that many reporting offi- 

; fail fully to understand the impor- 
tance of this information. The majority 

reports come in with no notations in 

space provided for the purpose of 
pecifying specialties, when it is almost 
a certainty that the officer being rated is 
especially adapted for some certain type 
of work involving special knowledge or 
experience, or at least he has one specialty 
apon which some rating may be given. 
The Chief of Infantry is especially de- 
irable to have the “specialty file” up to 
late at all times. 

Some of the many headings that are 
considered of great value under special- 
ists are: Care of animals; equitation in- 
structor; transportation, animal or motor; 
athletics, coach or player, with names of 
games; artist; equipment, designing or 
testing; exchange officer; Infantry 
weapons, machine gun, howitzer, rifle, etc. ; 
legal, trial judge advocate or law member 
of court; journalist, editor or publicity 
cfiicer; languages; military police; public 
speaking; communications; supply; tanks; 
tcpography. 

There are innumerable qualifications 
which are possessed by officers which 
should be reported and it is the desire of 
the Chief of Infantry that these be noted 
on the efficiency reports by rating officers. 


® 
Training Regulations to Date 


HE preparation of Infantry training 
regulations is nearing completion, 
fifty-four of the regulations having 
been printed and distributed. Some few 
of the subjects on which manuscripts have 
not yet been submitted for publication, 
such as “Training Management,” treat 
comparatively new subjects and consider- 
able experimentation has been carried on 
during the past year at the Infantry 
School with a view to developing the very 
best methods possible before publishing 
them to the service in the form of a train- 
ing regulations. 
The care and study given to the prepar- 
tion of Infantry training regulations has 
been clearly indicated by the remarkably 


of In fan try 


small number of criticisms and recom- 
mendations for changes that have been 
received. 


REGULATIONS NOT YET SUBMITTED 


The following listed Infantry training 
regulations have not yet been submitted 
to the Adjutant General for publication 
for the reasons indicated: 


420-5. Training regulations required for 
personnel and organizations of 
Infantry. This regulation is not 
required for the reason that the 
subject matter is now covered in 
T. R. 1-10. 

420-10. Minimum = Qualifications. The 
work on preparing the manuscript 
for this training regulation was 
completed during the past year. 
As a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Infantry, in- 
structions were received from the 
Adjutant General directing that 
this training regulation would not 
be published at the present time 
but would be filed in the office of 
the Chief of Infantry and kept up 
to date for use in emergency 
training in case of mobilization. 

420-15. Outline of Infantry Training. 
This subject has been given care- 
ful consideration and a manu- 
script on training methods for 
Infantry is being prepared. 

420-25. Infantry Definitions. The final 
preparation of this training regu- 
lation is being delayed until all 
other Infantry training regula- 
tions are completed. 

420-95. Infantry Inspections and Stand- 
ards. This regulation is now be- 
ing prepared by the Infantry 
Board. Serious thought is being 
given to the proposition of com- 
bining the training regulations 
420-15 and 420-95 into one pamph- 
let. 

420-(No number assigned). Training 
Management. The Chief of In- 
fantry is of the opinion that there 
is a need for a training regula- 
tion covering training manage- 
ment, methods of instruction and 
the preparation of tactical exer- 
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cises. Training management is a 
comparatively new subject and 
has been given more attention at 
the Infantry School than at any 
other service school. It is pro- 
posed to prepare a draft of a pro- 
posed training regulation on this 
subject as a result of the ex- 
perience gained during the past 
year in teaching this subject at 
the Infantry School. 


REGULATIONS TO BE PRINTED 


The following manuscripts are now in 
the hands of the Adjutant General for 
printing and distribution: 

50-30. The Soldier. Instruction and 

Qualification with Hand and 
Rifle Grenades. 

130-10. The Band, Dismounted. Forma- 
tions, Moves, Inspections, etc. 

420-70. Drill, the Howitzer Squad, Pla- 
toon and Company. 

420-165. Combat Principles, Headquarters 
Companies, Infantry Battalion, 
Regiment and Brigade. 

420-260. Drill, Heavy Tank Platoon and 
Company. 

420-265. Tank Ceremonies and Inspections. 

420-270. Tank Marksmanship. 

420-285. Tank Combat Principles. 

420-290. Tanks, Moves and Positions. 

420-295. Tank Supply, Maintenance and 
Repair. 

420-(No number yet assigned). Staff 
duties for Infantry Units. The 
Chief of Infantry, believing that 
an Infantry staff manual, written 
in detail and emphasizing the 


duties of the staff of Infant: 
brigades and lower units, is 
necessity and absolutely essentia| 
in time of war, recommended 
that a manual on Infantry stafi 
be prepared and included in th: 
list of authorized training regu- 
lations. In accordance with au- 
thority from the Adjutant Gen 
eral this training regulation wa: 
prepared and submitted to the 
Adjutant General Aug. 4, 1925, 
for review. 


CHANGES 


Beginning with the year 1926 the 
Adjutant General will publish yearly 
changes for training regulations in loose- 
leaf form, i. e., a separate set of changes 
for each training regulation. This system 
is identical with the system already in 
use in the case of Army Regulations, ex- 
cepting all changes in training regulations 
will appear at about the same time, shortly 
after the first of the year. 

The changes published during 1926 have 
numbered 1, for example, “Changes No. 1, 
Training Regulation No. 150-30.” This 
change No. 1 will include changes made 
during the past year as well as changes 
made in annual changes published in 1925. 
In other words, the changes included in 
“Changes No. 1” correct the T. R. up to 
the date of the changes. 

In some cases where no changes have 
been made during the past year, but the 
T. R. was changed by previous changes, 
these changes will now be republished in 
loose leaf form as “Changes No. 1.” 


THE PRINTED REGULATIONS 
The following list shows the status of the Infantry training regulations which have 


been published to date: 


Date of last Changes pub- 
T.R. No. edit-on lished in 1926 
50-15 Instruction, Dismounted, without Arms... Apr. 20, 1926 None 


50-20 Instruction, Dismounted, with Rifle, ete......May 15, 1926 None 


50-25 Instruction and Qualification with the 


Bayonet 





50-80' The Infantry Pack 


. Dee. 20, 1923 


nai No. 1 
July 10, 1925 


No. 1 





50-90 The Display of Equipment, Foot Troops....July 31, 1925 None 


75-15 The Color Sergeant and Standard Bearer. 


July 15, 1925 No. 1 


135-5 Ceremony of Guard ne: Foot > ee Mar. 30, 1925 None 


135-15 Interior Guard Duty .. ae 
145-5 Musketry 





150-5 Marksmanship, Rifle, Individual... 


anim a eee. we o 
. Dee. 12, 1923 No. 1 
.June 6, 1923 No. 1 
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4 Date of last Changes pub- 
T.R.No. edition lished in 1926 
150-10' Marksmanship, Rifle, General June 6, 1923 To be revised 
150-30! Marksmanship, The Automatic Rifle Nov. 21, 1923 No. 1 
150-35! Marksmanship, The Machine Gun June 22, 1923 To be revised 
150-40 Marksmanship, 37-mm. Gun and 3-inch 
3 Trench Mortar June 22, 1923 No.1 
162-5 Visual Signalling ei ; Apr. 20, 1926 None 
200-5 Scouting and Patrolling Sept. 29, 1923 None 
995-5 To Pitch and Strike Shelter Tents, Foot 
Troops ; July 10, 1925 None 
95-15 To Pitch, Strike, and Fold Common, Wall 
and Pyramidal Tents - : Jan. 26, 1926 None 
3 240-10 Technique of Machine Gun Fire, Direct 
| Laying Dec. 19, 1923 No. 1 
ry 240-15 Technique of Machine Gun Fire, Indirect 
: Laying i : ; Feb. 16, 1925 No. 1 
: 240-20 Combat Practice June 6, 1923 No. 1 
; 240-30 Machine Gun Mathematics June 10, 1925 None 
120-20 Dismounted Ceremonies June 9, 1924 No. 1 
x 120-30 Technique of 37-mm. Gun Fire May 17, 1924 None 
420-35 Technique of 3-inch Trench Mortar Fire Apr. 11, 1924 None 
{20-40 Drill and Combat Principles .May 22, 1923 No. 1 
{20-45 Drill, General Introduction Apr. 14, 1923 No. 1 
420-50 Drill, The Rifle Squad, Platoon and 
Company leaiiieileiatin Mar. 31, 1925 No. 1 
{20-55 Drill, The Machine Gun Squad, Platoon, 
and Company SE Mar. 31, 1925 No. 1 
420-60 Drill, The Infantry Battalion June 2, 1923 No. 1 
420-65 Drill, The Headquarters Companies Dec. 21, 1925 None 
420-70 Drill, The Service Company June 28, 1924 None 
: 120-80 Drill, The Infantry Regiment and Brigade Sept. 11, 1924 None 
420-85 Extended Order, Rifle Squad, Section and 
Platoon May 24, 1923 No. 1 
120-90 Extended Order, The Machine Gun, Squad, 
Section and Platoon June 6, 1923 None 
120-100 Development of Offensive Combat May 21, 1924 None 
120-105 Combat Principles, The Rifle Squad Apr. 25, 1923 No. 1 
4 {20-110 Combat Principles, The Rifle Section Apr. 25, 1923 None 
420-115 Combat Principles, The Rifle Platoon Apr. 30, 1923 None 
420-120 Combat Principles, The Rifle Company May 22, 1923 None 
420-125 Combat Principles, The Machine Gun 
Section any June 2, 1923 None 
420-130 Combat Principles, The Machine Gun 
Platoon June 2, 1923 None 
120-135 Combat Principles, The Machine Gun 
Company oie Mar. 30, 1925 None 
120-140 Combat Principles, Howitzer Company 
Squads . May 22, 1923 No. 1 
420-150 Combat Principles, Howitzer Company 
Platoon ........ May 29, 1923 None 
420-155* Combat Principles, Howitzer Company June 20, 1923 No. 1 
420-160 Combat Principles, The Infantry Battalion... Dec. 10, 1922 None 
¢ 420-170 Combat Principles, The Infantry Regiment... Apr. 2, 1924 None 


420-180 Combat Principles, The Service Company Feb. 1, 1924 None 
420-185 Combat Principles, The Infantry Brigade Apr. 2, 1924 None 
420-250 Drill, The Light Tank Platoon and 


* ee Company May 10, 1925 None 

i 420-255 Drill, The Heavy Tank Platoon and 

i , Company May 18, 1995 None 
120-275 Tank Combat Practice May 2, 1925 None 

3 120-280 Tank Driving May 25, 1925 None 


; Note.—The revision or changes of T.R.’s marked (') have not yet been distributed 
yut are in the hands of the printer and should be out in the very near future. 
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OTHER THAN INFANTRY 


The following training regulations other than Infantry should be in the hands of «|| 
Infantry officers: 


T.R. No. 


1-10 


10-5 
25-10 
50-45 
50-50 
50-55 
50-65 
50-70 
50-75 
75-85 
112-5 
113-5 
130-5 
135-10 


150-25 
160-5 
165-5 


185-5 
190-5 
190-10 
190-14 
190-15 
190-20 
190-24 
190-25 
190-27 
190-30 
190-35 
190-45 
195-30 
210-10 


300-50 
310-20 
320-10 
320-15 
320-25 
320-35 


360-5 
360-10 
380-10 
430-85 
430-105 
435-161 
435-210 
435-211 
440-15 


445-215 
445-235 


NoTe.—The revised editions or chan 
either already 


List of Pamphlets Published to date and 
Distribution ..... 

Doctrines, Principles and Methods 

Instruction with the Saber 

Instruction, Mounted, without Arms 

Instruction, Mounted, with Rifle 

Instruction, Dismounted, with Pistol 

Instruction with Saber .... 

Saber Exercise . 

Instruction with the Machine Rifle 

The Motor Vehicle a 

First Aid . 

CO eae 

The Band .... 

Ceremony of Guard Mounting, } Mounted 
Troops . 

Marksmanship, Pistol, “Mounted . 

Signal Communication for All Qume 

Wire Axis Installation and Maintenance 
Within the Division .............................. 

Rigging .............. sila 

Map Reading ........... 

Conventional Signs ei 

Drafting, Basic . hah MEE 

Military Sketching ... : 

Panoramic Sketching .... 

eae 

Topographic “Drafting — 

Aerial Photographic Mapping . 

Use of the Map in Firing 

Care and Adjustment of Instruments 

Meridian Determination 0... 

Explosives and Demolitions .... cs 

Tactical a of Aerial 
Photographs ............ 

Field Ranges ...... 

Fire Control Instruments, “Mobile Artillery 

U. S. Rifle, Cal. .30, Model of 1903. 

Automatic Pistol, Cal. .45, Model of 1911 

Automatic Rifle (Browning) Model of 1918 

— Machine Gun, Cal. .30, Model of 
eae een A Fa Se SES 

Care of Animals 

Training Remounts ..... 

Transportation, Animal Drawn... 

Field Artillery Firing ... 

Tactical Employment of Field Artillery 

Identification of Aircraft . 

Gunnery for Antiaircraft Machine Guns 

Antiaircraft Machine Gun Marksmanship 

Fundamental Principles for the ae 
ment of Air Service ................ 

Stream Crossing Expeditions .. as 

Portable Foot Bridges 0000000 


Date of last 
edition 


Aug. 1, 1925 
Dec. 23, 1921 
June 24, 1925 
Feb. 21, 1922 
Feb. 21, 1922 
Apr. 29, 1922 
Feb. 21, 1922 
Feb. 21, 1922 


.. Oct. 2, 1924 


Sept. 23, 1924 
Dec. 20, 1921 


. Dec. 20, 1921 
. Feb. 15, 1926 


. Sept. 27, 1924 


Jan. 28, 1924 
Nov. 7, 1923 


. Dec. 23, 1922 
.. July 31, 1924 
.. July 31, 

.Mar. 25, 1924 

.June 21, 1923 

.June 21, 1923 
. Oct. 10, 1924 
.. Mar. 29, 1924 
. June 21, 


1925 


1923 
Jan. 23, 1925 
June 21, 1923 
Mar. 16, 1925 
July 13, 1923 


.July 31, 1925 
Jan. 4, 1926 
Apr. 4, 1922 
Nov. 2, 1922 


. Mar. 12, 1924 


Mar. 3, 1924 
Mar. 25, 1925 


Mar. 25, 1925 


Nov. 5, 1925 
Mar. 28, 1922 
Nov. 5, 1925 
Aug. 9, 1922 
. Sept. 5, 1924 
Oct. 3, 1924 
Mar. 21, 1924 


. Mar. 24, 1924 


Jan. 26, 1926 


os Jan. 24, 1925 


July 13, 1923 


Changes pu 
lished in 192% 


To be revised 
None 
No. 1 
No. 1 
None 
None 
No. 1 
To be revised 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
No. 1 
No. 1 


No. 1 
None 
No. 1 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 
No. 1 
None 
None 
None 


None 
No. 1 
None 
No. 1 
None 
None 
None 
To be revised 
None 


None 
None 
None 


ges of training regulations listed above hav: 
been published or will be in the near future. ‘ 
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Notes from ¢t h a & hi e f of Infantry 


Marksmanship 


The following reports on this season’s record practice have been received in the 
e of the Chief of Infantry: 


Percentage 


qualified 
Num Num- Percentage Number of Men based 
ber of bercom based on Who Qualified Average number 
menon  pleting number —- —_— score completing 
rolls course on rolis Exp. SS. MM. Tot. per man course 
Marksmanship : 
th Infantry........--. 799 565 70.71 68 141 S821 530 274.54 93.50 
th Infantry . 794 559 70.4 36 #126 «4325 «486 269.25 87.11 
Infantry... . 67 620 80.83 32 109 #408 549 268.09 88.55 
Ex. 1C1 2C1 Tot. 
hine Gun Marksmanship : gun. gun. gun, 
Ch BCR. cv covcscss . 187 161 86.09 il 48 101 160 313.06 99.37 
27th Infantry.... -. 214 203 94.59 118 67 18 203 $59.93 100.00 
th Infantry...... —— 186 86.51 100 = 72 14 186 323.38 100.00 


® 
Facts on Infantry School Graduates 


The number of Infantry officers of Regular Army who have graduated from 
irious courses in Infantry School since establishment: 











Company 
Refresher Advanced Officer’s Basic 
Year courses course course course 
1920-21 0 84 116 375 
1921-22 10 65 195 156 
1922-23 1 80 271 0 
1923-24 10 67 150 0 
1924-25 12 65 161 0 
1925-26 6 74 171 0 
39 435 1,064 531 


Grand total, 2,069. 


The percentage of Infantry officers in each grade in Regular Army who now 
graduates from Regular Courses in Infantry School, includes 1926 class: 





Percent 

Grades Graduates Non-Graduates graduates 
Colonels . 39 145 21.2 
Lieutenant Colonels 49 126 20.8 
Majors . 291 233 55.5 
Captains... 1,072 373 74.1 
lst Lieutenants . 482 364 56.9 

2d Lieutenants 0 469 
1,933 1,710 53.0 
Officers of other branches of Regular Officers of National Guard and Reserve 


\rmy who have graduated from Regular Corps who have graduated from Regular 


Courses in Infantry School: Courses in Infantry School: 
Cavalry . 6 


: National Guard 462 
‘ ~~ of Engineers 5 Reserve Corps 113 
Chemical Warfare Service 7 
Signal Corps 1 Officers of foreign armies who have 
Field Artillery 4 graduated from Regular Courses in In- 
Quartermaster Corps 1 fantry School: 
Judge Advocate General’s Dept. 1 Cuba 10 
Ordnance 2 Chile 1 
; roar Peru 1 
Teh a 27 
b Number of Marine officers who have General officers of Regular Army who 
4 graduated from Regular Courses in In- have taken Refresher Courses in Infantry 


intry School: 10. School: 11. 
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The 85th Division—Michigan 
Number 


HIS number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Vite special attention to the 85th Di- 

vision, the Organized Reserve division 
allocated to the State of Michigan. The 
leading article by Lieut. Col. Joel R. 
Moore, 339th Infantry, is of general his- 
torical interest, as it outlines the story 
of the Allied Expedition in North Russia 
and describes in detail the American par- 
ticipation. Colonel Moore is well qualified 
to write on this subject as he was a partic- 
ipant in the expedition as a captain in 
command of one of the companies of the 
339th Infantry, and has published a com- 
plete history of his regiment. This arti- 
cle, as well as Colonel Moore’s history, 
record a little known and less appreciated 
part which the American Army played in 
making world history seven years ago, in 
such a manner as to make it desirable 
that it be placed beside those stories which 
record the larger, but no more gallant ac- 
tions of the American forces on other bat- 
tle fronts. 

The 85th Division was one of the divi- 
sions trained for service in the World War 
as a combat unit, but like some similarly 
trained, its units were destroyed by the 
system, or lack of appropriate system, of 
replacing losses in the ranks of other di- 
visions which were in the battle line when 
the 85th Division arrived in France. Sev- 
eral thousand Infantrymen were with- 
drawn from the ranks of three of its regi- 
ments and were dispatched to fill the 
ranks of the Ist, the 3d and other divi- 
sions, and assisted in adding glory to the 
history of American arms. Other units 
comprising the division were assigned for 
duty in various parts of the front where 
they saw considerable service during the 
last two months of active operations. 

The problem of reorganization of the 
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division after the World War was not un- 
like that of other Organized Reserve units. 
It was a new and novel situation that con- 
fronted the officers of the Regular Arn 

charged with the organization, but the 
work was taken up energetically and to- 
day the 85th Division is in a very satis- 
factory shape. The active-duty training 
of the division staff was the latest innova 
tion in preparing the command for a pos 
sible emergency, and a description of this 
feature likewise appears in an article i: 
this number. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL is indebted to 
the Reserve officers of the 85th Division 
for their assistance in making this num- 
ber the success that we hope it is. The 
Chief-of-Staff, Col. Raymond Sheldon, and 
the Adjutant, Capt. D. A. Stroh, rendered 
us invaluable aid, and the thanks of the 
Infantry Association are extended to them, 
as well as to the other Regular officers on 
duty with the division and to the enthu- 
siastic Reserve officers in Michigan, with- 
out whose active cooperation such results 
as are apparent would have been impos- 
sible of attainment. 


® 
The C. M. T. C. 


HE first quota of candidates for the 

Citizens’ Military Training Camps be- 

gin their month of training in the 
wide outdoors on July 1. By the end of 
August, more than 36,000 young men of 
America will have derived a permanent 
benefit from their experiences in camp un- 
der the able tutelage of the corps of in- 
structors from the Regular Army, assisted 
by some officers of the National Guard 
and Organized Reserves. Uncle Sam can 
then lean back and say with pride that he 
has accomplished a great good for these 
lads, and at the same time has added 
something to the well-being and security 
of the Nation. 








oe 








The “view-with-alarmists” will shout 
‘rom the house-tops that we are militariz- 
ng the youth of America, and with pad 
and pencil in hand will add the 36,000 to the 
number of those who have received train- 
ing in the R. O. T. C., then the strength 
the Regular Army, National Guard and 
Organized Reserves, and express horror 
that we have “in training” an army of a 
half-million. Others will express satisfac- 
tion with the figure and exclaim that 
‘America is now secure.” . 

The statement, “500,000 in training each 
vear,” has been used by some leading men 
in public life to put over their point that 
we are taking adequate steps of prepared- 
The statement is misleading for we 
all know that a large percentage are re- 
ceiving only the rudiments of military 
training that, only in a limited degree, 

‘ll qualify the trainees for active mili- 
ury service. 

The C. M. T. C. idea is a good one and 
its popularity is attested to by the fact 
that the full quota of students had signed 
up for training before the middle of June. 
It fits admirably into the adopted plan 
for our national defense. 


ness. 


However, the number permitted to at- 
tend these camps is too small. President 
Harding thought we should have 100,000 
in the camps annually, and many will 
agree that this ought to be the number 
in training. But, like the Regular Army 
and the National Guard, the number is 
limited to figures below those thought ab- 
solutely essential for adequate national de- 
fense by none other than General Persh- 
ing, former Secretary of War Weeks, and 
others familiar with the problems that will 
confront the nation in a major emergency. 

Before the finger of complete satisfac- 
tion is pointed to. the “half million in 
training annually” it might be well to 
consider the number in training annually 
in foreign countries which should have no 
more fear from aggression than has the 
United States. Take Japan, for instance, 
where every able-bodied man must serve 
nearly two years with the colors. Since 
the inauguration of a system last year, 
patterned largely after our R. O. T. C., 
military instruction is being given in 1,114 
schools and universities, where 475,000 
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are undergoing military instruction during 
the school year. On July 1 of this year, 
the “Young Men’s Training Act” goes into 
effect, and the estimates are that 2,500,000 
young men will soon be under training 
prior to being subjected to conscription. 
Add to this number the regularly con- 
scripted army, and it will be seen readily 
that Japan, with a population of less than 
half of ours, has a far different conception 
of adequate defense than we have in this 
country. 

Our military preparations are decidedly 
modest, 


® 
The Welsh Bill Hearings 


HE Army and its alleged corps of 

“propagandists” were in for a lot of 

villification and abuse, at the hands of 
several witnesses before the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs during the mid- 
dle of June when the hearings on the 
Welsh bill were reopened. The Welsh bill 
proposes to eliminate compulsory military 
training from schools and colleges not es- 
sentially military, and the proponents of 
the bill had every conceivable type of 
argument to present in their effort to show 
why “compulsory” training was un-Con- 
stitutional, un-American, militaristic, prus- 
sianistic, poisonous to minds of the youth, 
menace to liberty, leading us to military 
dictation and the demnition bow-wows, 
and what not. While engaged in the at- 
tack on the compulsory feature, there 
emerged here and there their expressions 
of detestation of everything military. 


It was attempted to convince the committee 
of Congress that the 
Army was using the schools as a means 
of promoting propaganda eventually to 
dominate the Nation by inculcating a mili- 


“goose-stepping” 


taristic spirit in the students. All of 
which is recognized as pure clap-trap, 
the same line of mendacity that has been 
freely used in the general campaign 
against the national defense project in 
whole and in part. We read the same 
line of argument in the “Lane pamphlet” 
where it was couched in persuasive and 
clever verbiage. The objective in all of 
this is the same—to shatter the defensive 
power of the Republic. The system of 
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prescribing military training as a part of 
the regular curriculum in schools and col- 
leges merely furnishes a handle for their 
mallet of destructive criticism. 

The testimony brought out the facts 
that the self-constituted “Committee on 
Militarism in Education” consisted of 70 
to 75 members, and John Nevin Sayre, the 
chairman, stated that its “Lane pamphlet” 
was financed by a “few subscriptions from 
individuals, and one gift of $5,400 from 
the Garland fund.” The latter fund, it 
will be recalled, was created by a man 
who was convicted recently for establish- 
ing a free-love colony in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Sayre is also a member of the “Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation” and the “Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union,” both organiza- 
tions with very limited membership repre- 
senting extreme pacifistic and radical 
views. The latter organization, no doubt 
also largely financed from the Garland 
fund, has had its representatives before 
Congress opposing restricted immigration 
and other bills designed for the welfare 
of the country. Mr. Sayre admitted that 
he had made personal contributions to the 
“American bail” fund, a fund which has 
been utilized in aiding the defense of radi- 
cals and revolutionary elements, of which 
the I. W. W’s who killed the men of the 
American Legion at Centralia, Wash., are 
a fair sample. 

The analyses of the histories of the in- 
dividuals who compose the group produc- 
ing the anti-defense literature and sending 
smooth-tongued speakers throughout the 
country, should be ample warning to 
those good citizens who are led astray 
from reason by their half-truths, that radi- 
calism is at the root of the agitation. 
One of the witnesses in the hearings had 
the temerity, in view of the class of com- 
pany with which he is associated, to say, 
“It is well we are interested in law and 
order; but if we have less respect for 
freedom and liberty, I think the Country 
is in a bad way.” What a travesty on 
liberty and freedom are these attacks on 
our modest national defense system! 

And, too, what unmitigated gall they 
exhibit in testifying that the Reserve offi- 
cers and other patriots are merely the 
propaganda puppets of Regular Army offi- 


cers! The War Department and the Regw- 
lar Army are condemned as sinister for: 
at work to militarize the country! The 
absurdity of it all makes us dubious 
whether to utter uncouth remarks or to 
smile aloud. 

Yet they cannot be ignored because t}\: 
Garland fund is still available for per- 
nicious propaganda, and we need have no 
qualms about their not spending it in 
fighting national defense. They deem it a 
good method of approach in their attacks 
on the very foundations of our Govern- 
ment. 


® 
The Infantryman’s Load 


HE Infantryman of nearly every army 

of today groans under the pack that 

is required to be carried in campaign. 

To reduce that burden is a matter that 
should be a prime consideration of the 
designers and approving authorities of 
new arms and equipment, and certainly 
should be foremost in the minds of those 
who prescribe the articles required to be 
carried on the person of the soldier. In 
our Army the matter has received consid 
erable attention, and as results of ex- 
periments made at the Infantry School 
certain reduction has been made from the 
pack that was carried in the World War 
One lesson of importance learned in the 
World War was that Infantry soldiers 
had too much weight on their backs. Auto 
matic arms weighed more than rifles and 
they required more ammunition. The stee! 
helmet, the grenade, the tromblon, gas 
mask, and what not, were issued to b 
carried on the person; and extra and 
heavy clothing was doled out to add to 
the discomfiture of the marching dough- 
boy. A German officer, in writing on the 
experiences of the German Infantry, in 
1914 when the war of maneuver was in 
progress, said: “From the memoirs and 
diaries of the soldiers we can gain an idea 
how the Infantryman suffered under his 
pack. Several writers who have studied 
military psychology emphasize the fact 
that the soldiers hated their packs fa: 
more than they did the enemy. In this 
way, the weight worked on the morale of 
the troops, quite apart from the fact tha‘ 
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he more strength the soldier had to de- 
vote to carrying his pack the less energy 

e had left for marching and fighting.” 

A study of the Infantryman’s load by 
Maj. Max B. Garber appeared in the Feb- 
uary, 1924, INFANTRY JOURNAL. At that 
time the average weight carried by the 
oldier of the Infantry squad, with winter 
lothing, was 75.277 pounds; with summer 

othing it was 66.514 pounds. Some re- 

iction has been made from those extra- 
rdinary weights, but we are still far 
from approaching the 50 pounds set by 
Colonel Keefer, M. C., in his book, “Mili- 
tary Hygiene and Sanitation,” and are in 
excess of the 60-pound limit for favorable 
eather demonstrated by experiments and 
accepted by authorities who have studied 
the subject. 

In the war of maneuver mobility is 
basic. If we make our Infantry more mo- 
bile we will have achieved considerable 
advantages, both tactically and strategi- 
cally. The lighter the load on the foot- 
soldier’s back the greater his ability to 
march and maneuver. 

The solution of lightening the load lies 
either in the reduction of weight of indi- 
vidual articles, in the combination of one 
or more into one lighter, or in the elimi- 
nation of items entirely. When pieces of 
equipment, food, ammunition or clothing 
now considered essential, are eliminated 
they must likely be carried in the trains 
from which they may be issued when 
necessary, and in this we come in conflict 
with the problem of road space of the 
trains, likewise a factor in the mobility 
of a command. That our combat and di- 
visional trains as prescribed in tables of 
organization are already too long has been 
recognized, and studies have been in prog- 
ress to reduce the road space required. 
However, mobility of trains is not the 
erious problem that it was before the 
use of the motor column. In the legions 
of Caesar the foot-soldier carried more 
than forty pounds, but then the trains 
were very limited. Grenadiers of Fred- 
erick the Great each carried 47% pounds, 
and then each battalion had twelve four- 
horse wagons. Today the trains of the 
battalion are still longer, and the sol- 
lier carries more weight. 
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When it comes to the matter of strik- 
ing the balance between the load of the 
Infantryman and the length of the train, 
the soldier should be given first consider- 
ation. The weight that can be carried by 
the average man on marches normally to 
be expected in time of war without affect- 
ing his health and his psychology ad- 
versely is known. The maximum load 
should not be exceeded; the essentials to 
be carried should be kept within that 
limit, and lightened if possible. Anything 
else that is necessary should be carried in 
the trains, their length being another 
problem that should be solved indepen- 
dently of the soldier’s load. 

We'have suggested previously that a 
valuable argument for reduction of caliber 
of our rifle—and without depreciating its 
effectiveness—is that of cutting down the 
Infantryman’s load. Maj. Lee D. Davis, 
in this number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
presents some reasonable arguments on 
the futility of the large amount of am- 
munition and rations that are now car- 
ried on the soldier’s person and in the 
trains. 

The matter of impedimenta is an im- 
portant and live topic today, just as it 
was in Frederick the Great’s days when 
he ordered his generals “to look into the 
details.” In the World War armies be- 
came inoculated with stabilized warfare 
and the tables of organization still con- 
tain items that have been passed down 
from that condition of warfare. In plan- 
ning for mobility there ought to be fur- 
ther reductions, and a good point of de- 
parture is the equipment now prescribed 
to be carried by the Infantryman in the 
combat zone. 

) 
Discussion of Preparedness 


HE necessity for adequate national 
pg ero for the emergency of 

war is apparent to all military men 
and to nearly all those who have given 
the subject serious thought. To many of 
our citizens who have never given the mat- 
ter much consideration, and there are mil- 
lions of them, the subtle arguments based 
on false assumptions by the pacifist 
speaker make a favorable impression. 
Lieut. Col. W. J. O’Loughlin, in an article 
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in this issue, emphasizes the important 
work that can be accomplished by the 
Army officer, in explaining to the citizen 
our simple system of national prepared- 
ness, especially at this time when the 
anti-military training propaganda is so 
rife. 

In the essay by Lieut. Col. O. P. Robin- 
son on preparedness there is presented 
clear-cut and sound argument for national 
defense that cannot be refuted. Colonel 
Robinson, who is chief of the G-2 section 
and lecturer on strategy and military his- 
tory at the General Service Schools at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., has given in a 
concise way the basic factors in the causes 
of war. Self-interest dominates the poli- 
cies of nations, and all the preaching about 
international good-will has been of no 
avail in the past and will not, in this day 
and age, at least, prevent a nation from 
defending its interests by arms if it con- 
siders that extreme measures are justifi- 
able. 


An article on another page of this issue, 
written by Col. W. H. Waldron, recalls to 
mind the condition of unpreparedness in 
the emergency of 1917 which many people 
are so prone to forget. 

Military men should give the civilian 
citizen the benefit of their viewpoint on 
adequate national defense, for national de- 
fense is to them a clearer picture than to 
the average citizen, and, although these 
opinions are often unjustifiably rejected 
as biased, the thoughtful and intelligent 
listener will give them serious considera- 
tion. One of our readers, a lieutenant of 
Infantry, recently wrote us the following 
on the subject of expression of his 
opinions: 


It has always been my personal feeling 
that the Congress of the United States 
was supposed to be the servant of the 
people, and therefore if a change or im- 
provement of any kind were desired, that 
the policy should first be “sold” to the 
people, who might then be depended upon 
to enforce their will through their repre- 
sentatives. In furtherance of this belief it 
has been my policy whenever the oppor- 
tunity offered to speak, write, or in any 
other way bring our cause to the atten- 
tion of the public. I have felt it my duty 
when the opportunity presented itself to 
help bring the people to a realization of 


the needs of the Army, the absence of 
militaristic doctrines in our military, an; 
the crying need of the country for a more 
thorough study of the lessons that show/d 
have been learned from the World War, to 
the end that the country at large may he 
helped to realize the need for more acde- 
quate protection, and a broader and more 
farsighted military policy. Am I to as- 
sume that such efforts are to be consii- 
ered as “unduly influencing legislation,” 
and thus apt to bring official censure upon 
my head? Or can I rightly assume that 
such work is merely education, and a just 
exercise of the right of an American citi- 
zen to discuss the future of the country 
with other American citizens? In other 
words, does the fact that a citizen is also 
an officer in the United States Army mean 
that his hands are tied so far as advising 
the people against the mistakes that are 
being made? If that is the case, the sit- 
uation will never be better, but will quite 
conceivably get worse; for of a surety 
there is no one in the country who has 
either the conviction, the desire, or the 
knowledge necessary to forward the cause 
of reasonable national protection to the 
same or anywhere nearly an equal degree 
as has the American Army officer. 


The answers to the queries will be found 
in an article by Lieut. Comdr. Geo. FE. 
Brandt, United States Navy, who brings 
to our attention in a forceful way the 
necessity for full and free discussions of 
the problems of national defense, as well 
as on those controversial matters arising 
within the services. 


® 
Honoring General Morrison 


N the walls of the library at the Gen- 
eral Service School at Fort Leaven- 
worth now hangs a large photograph 

of Maj. Gen. John F. Morrison, Retired. 
No longer will the older officers of our 
Army who were benefited by the inspira- 
tion of that master of military tactics be 
obliged to express regret in failing to see 
the picture of General Morrison alongside 
those of the other military men prominent 
in the history of the General Service 
Schools. It is most appropriate that the 
arrangement provides that the pictures of 
Colonel Wagner and General Morrison be 
hung side by side as they personify the 
development of tactics in our Army from 
the post-Civil War days up to the World 
War. 
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Principles of a Pacifist 


In the hearings before the House Com- 
nittee on Military Affairs in June, John 
Nevin Sayre, Protestant Episcopal min- 
ister, manager of the “Lane Pamphlet,” 
member of executive board of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, donator to the 
“Bail Fund,” ete., made some statements 
that, together with the questions by the 
members of the committee, are quoted 
without comment. 

Rep. Wurzbach: Do you believe that 
war is in no case justified? 

Mr. Sayre: I am only speaking for my- 
self. My answer is that defensive war is 
not justifiable because was is a worse 
remedy than the evil it is supposed to 
conquer. 

Rep. Wurzbach: You are a minister, 
belonging to a Christian religion. Now 
suppose you are in danger of attack by a 
non-Christian nation, which would mean 
subservience of our people and destruction 
of Christianity, would you be in favor of 
anything like that? 

Mr. Sayre: There is not one chance in 
a thousand of such a thing happening. I 
thought this was to be a discussion of the 
Welsh bill! 

* ~ * 

Mr. Sayre: The law that I regard as 
supreme and binding upon me is the law 
of Jesus Christ in the sermon on the 
Mount when Jesus refused to let Simon 
Peter take a sword to defend him. 

Rep. Frothingham: Suppose the coun- 
try were invaded by armed forces? 

Mr. Sayre: I am not sure that I am 
competent to advise the whole country on 
that question. I would not take part and 
I would appeal to the World Court or to 
the League of Nations. 

Rep. Frothingham: That would be a 
great appeal with the armed forces land- 


ing. 







Mr. Sayre: 
method. 

Rep. Frothingham: Suppose it should 
not work, as a last conclusion? 


We should always try that 


Mr. Sayre: There is no method that is 
one hundred per cent sure fire all the 
time. 

Rep. Johnson: You are opposed to any 
kind of war for any purpose? 

Yes. 

Rep. McSwain: Do you recognize the 
right of Congress to regulate compulsory 
military training? 

No. 


Mr. Sayre: 


Mr. Sayre: 
* + - 


Mr. Sayre said that in the Centralia, 
Washington, case where I. W. W. men 
were arrested for shooting American 
Legion men, he had helped raise some of 
the money for the defense funds. 

Rep. Speaks: How much did you raise 
for Heywood? 

Mr. Sayre: I do not remember. Some 
of us were very much upset when he 
jumped bail. That bail, I would guess, 
was in the general bail fund, to which I 
made a personal contribution. 


* 7 * 
Mr. Sayre: Before the draft I wrote a 
letter to President Wilson saying I 


thought that conscience is an individual 
and not a group matter and that if 
Quakers were exempted other individuals 
should be. I did not presume to advise 
individuals as to what they should do as 
to the draft except to say that it was up 
to them as individuals. I thought the 
draft law should not have been passed, 
if that is what you are getting at. It is 


to me utterly abhorrent that any govern- 
ment should be able to dictate to con- 
sciences of 
about it. 


men what they should do 
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New Books U.S.N. Annapolis, Md.: U.S. Naval |),- 
Napoleon’s Campaign of 1812. By stitute, 1926. Cloth, vo, 154 pages, «5 
Hilaire Belloc. New York: Harper & diagrams. Price, $2.50; $2.00 to offic 


Brothers, 1926. 
Price, $3.50. 


Cloth, 8vo, 284 pages. 


HIS book is most admirably written. 

To the reader who does not care to 

indulge in technical detail but who 
wishes a broad view of the campaign of 
1812 based on sound conception, this book 
is ideal. 

The reader may draw a mental picture 
of the military obstacle attending the in- 
vasion of Russia without constant refer- 
ence to a topographical military map. 
The explanation of the disposition of the 
major forces from the beginning of the 
campaign is so simple and clearly set 
forth that anyone may follow without con- 
fusion and despite predilection, in ever 
growing admiration. 

The political complications, racial char- 
acteristics of the people involved, the na- 
ture of the terrain, the transportation 
system, the organization of the armies, 
and the boundaries of the States, are 
briefly discussed and easy to read. 

The simple sketches included in the book 
show the plans designed by Napoleon and 
the element of time, always such an im- 
portant factor in any campaign, is so 
clearly put as to make what is usually a 
complicated problem easily understood by 
those not familiar with military terms and 
operations. 

Napoleon’s brilliant plans and prepara- 
tion, the incompetence of his brother, 
Jerome; the failure in the very first step 
in his strategic plan which enabled Bagra- 
tion to escape and unite with Barclay at 
Smolensk; the terrible weather and roads 
and the constantly increasing length of 
the lines of communications including the 
“Frozen Retreat,” gives what is normally 
rather dry reading, a touch of romance 
and adventure, not unlike a good novel. 

For the professional man who wishes to 
improve his knowledge of this campaign 
without tedious study and research, a bet- 
ter book is not known for the purpose. 

we. PB. 


The Dardanelles Expedition; a Con- 
densed Study. By Capt. W. D. Puleston, 





of Army, Navy, ete. 


HE services have been looking for a 
a iatthintien from the pen of an un- 

biased writer on the details of t} 
amphibious operation at the Dardennell: 
Captain Puleston has prepared in his book 
a connected story of the inception of th. 
expedition and strategic reasons therefor, 
the naval attack, the land operations an: 
the withdrawals, on all of which he makes 
pertinent comments. The operation as de- 
scribed is easily followed by means of th: 
numerous maps which were prepared }: 
Lieut. Col. G. L. McEntee, G. S., U. S. A., 
and are a complete story in themselves. 

The operation at Gallipoli brings out 
several important lessons, among them b« 
ing, (a) the difficulty, and in this cas 
the impossibility, of successful destruction 
of land batteries and defenses by naval! 
attack alone; (b) the futility of attempt 
ing to land on a hostile shore against a 
determined defense without the most 
thorough preparation and perfect coord 
nation between Army and Navy; (c) th 
success of elasticity as a defense against 
landing operations. These points, and 
many others, are discussed with a clarit) 
that indicates deep research and carefu) 
study. 

The higher strategy involved comes in 
for considerable unfavorable criticism. 
“The remote cause of the failure at the 
Dardanelles was the unwillingness of the 
British government to prepare for war.” 
The author continues, “In face of th: 
growing continental armies ready to move 
on ‘M’ day, it clung to a small expedition- 
ary force and a militia which required 
over a year to fit for battle.” The fina! 
reasons for the Allied failure are attrib 
uted to the terrain and the Turkish breast 
works, but more important than thes: 
were “the bared breasts of the Turkish 
Infantry which denied them Gallipoli.” 

The book is recommended unhesitating]) 
for study by all Army officers, and espe- 
cially by Infantrymen, who, in event of 
war, may be called to land on a defended 
shore, or be required to protect our own 
shore. 
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Opposing the Welsh Bill 


Statement made by Lieut. Col. Wm. M. 
umm, in opposition to the Welsh Bill to 
vohibit compulsory military training in 

hools, colleges and universities, before 
the House Committee on Military Affairs. 


AM here in opposition to H. R. 8538, 
| both as a representative of the Reserve 

Officers’ Association of Ohio, by proper 
tion of their State Council, and also as 
. citizen. Our opposition to the bill is 
ased on the following reasons: 

1. The bill, if adopted, would emasculate 
a very important part of the National 
Defense Act, and would mark a step back- 
If the purposes of the Act as 
conceived, and improved by 
amendment occasionally since that time, 
are to be accomplished, we must have a 
dependable source from which to replenish 
the ranks of the Reserve officers of the 
Army. Since education, intelligence and 
training are the most desirable qualities 
for an officer, there is no better source 
for officer material than our college men. 


vard. 
originally 


2. The objection to the compulsory fea- 
ture of military training is not based on 
sound reasoning. Entirely aside from the 
fact that making this training voluntary 
would result in reducing the system to the 
point of inefficiency in many schools, there 
is no more reason for objecting to compul- 
sion in this branch of study than to com- 
pulsion with respect to other studies re- 
quired for graduation. If a young man, 
to secure the privileges of university train- 
ing is compelled to take certain definite 
tudies in the arts and sciences, there can 
be no valid argument against compelling 
him also to take this particular course, if 
the authorities of the school require it. 


3. We are sure no member of this com- 
mittee questions that it is the duty of 
every citizen to defend his country in an 
emergency. If we grant that, we must ad- 
mit that the country owes a reciprocal 
duty to the young men whom it may call 
to arms, the duty of providing suitable 
training and equipment, and especially the 
duty of putting them under competent offi- 
cers who have been trained for their jobs. 
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Therefore, it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to provide the necessary personnel 
for the training of these future officers 
who some day will be charged with the 
responsibility of leading our children. 
Since under the voluntary system you can- 
not expect enough men for our needs to 
take this training, compulsory training is 
clearly indicated as a necessity on the part 
of the nation and as a duty on the part 
of the young citizen. 

4. Another objection and a very decided 
one is based upon the apparent source of 
this proposed legislation and upon the 
character of its support. This is in no 
sense a reflection on the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania who is sponsoring the bill, 
nor upon the sincerity and earnestness of 
many well-meaning people who are in fa- 
vor of this measure, and who perhaps 
have an honest conviction that somehow 
or other it will further the cause of peace. 
We think they are mistaken and regret 
their attitude very much, but we have no 
quarrel with them, and we certainly do 
not question their motives. However, the 
purpose of the bill is entirely in accord 
with the declared purpose and object of 
every pacifist, defeatist, socialist and com- 
munist organization in the United States. 
This does not mean that everybody who 
is for the bill belongs in one or the other 
of these classes. Jt does mean that all 
who belong to these groups are for the bill 
and when that aggregation are unanimous 
on any question affecting the welfare of 
the nation, we believe the rest of us can 
well afford to be against that which they 
support. 

5. The strongest objection to the bill 
rests upon the fact that it is a direct in- 
terference with the rights of individual 
States to run their own business. The 
legislature of Ohio has passed laws with 
the advice and consent, and at the request, 
of the authorities of our university, re- 
quiring compulsory military training dur- 
ing the first two years of all male stu- 
dents physically fit. Just what authority 
Congress can find under our Constitution 
for telling the State of Ohio that it cannot 
do this is beyond our knowledge. The 
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same thing, of course, applies to other 
States with equal force. 

These are the principal reasons why we 
earnestly ask your committee to with- 
hold its approval from this bill. 


® 
Hugh Fullerton on the C. M. T. C. 


An article, “Stiffening the Nation’s 
Backbone,” by Hugh Fullerton, noted for 
his articles on athletics and sports, ap- 
peared in the June 19 number of “Liberty” 
from which the following is extracted: 


ESPITE the intensive attacks upon 

them in many quarters, the Citizens’ 

Military Training Camps of 1926 
will be more popular than ever before. 

This year the efforts of the avowed 
pacifists have been directed largely 
against military training of youth. 
Largely this opposition came from 
avowedly communistic sections. 

Nevada, points in the Pacific North- 
west, New York City, and some of the 
industrial centers of New England op- 
posed the camps bitterly. The bulk of the 
opposition to the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps, however, came from the in- 
dividuals who honestly believe that the 
only way to escape a blow on the chin is 
to avoid learning how to put up your 
hands. 

The resistance to the movement has 
been strong in college circles. The great- 
est encouragement of the camps has come 
from the same quarter. 

That these camps, while preparing boys 
for military emergencies, also prepare 
them mentally and physically for their 
duties as citizens, is stressed by the 
athletic directors and coaches of the col- 
leges, while some of the professors and 
the reds and pinks see only the military 
phase of the question. 


Of more than one hundred athletic di- 
rectors and football coaches who were 
asked for opinions by the Army author- 
ities in charge of the military camps, 
every one strongly favored the camps, not 
only for the 35,000 selected boys who will 
take a month’s training and instruction 
at the Government’s expense, but for all 
able-bodied boys. 


General Sherman—Illustrious 
Infantryman 


Extracts from article by Judge T. 4. 
Moore which appeared in “The Reveill.”’, 
student paper of Louisiana State U 
versity and A. & M. College, June 2, 192). 


LTHOUGH Gen. William Tecumseh 
Sherman is one of the most widely 
known Americans and his fame as a 

soldier fills one of the most conspicuous 
pages of American history, I do not think 
that it is generally known to his admiring 
countrymen that he was at one time presi- 
dent of a college in Louisiana (Louisiana 
State Seminary and Military Academy), 
who resigned his position and left the 
State just before the breaking out of the 
war in 1861 on account of its secession 
from the Union. I was a cadet at the 
institution at that time, and now write 
out some of my recollections of him as he 
appeared to me and the other cadets as 
he lived and moved among us, which may 
be of interest to his fellow countrymen. 

He was about six feet two inches tall, 
with a large head and features, an aqui- 
line nose of the fighting shape, hazel eyes, 
wavy black hair that ran to red in his 
beard and mustache, broad stooping shou!- 
ders, a large bony frame and large, pow- 
erful hands, as some of the cadets learned 
when he would take them by their stoop- 
ing shoulders, put his thumb between their 
shoulder blades and make their pectoral! 
muscles crack as he straightened them up 
and taught them the “position of a soldier 
without arms.” In manner he was brusque 
but kindly, never harsh in word or man- 
ner, always seeming to realize the differ- 
ence between a boy and a man and treat- 
ing them accordingly. 

Major Sherman was then in the prime 
of life and in the full flush and vigor of 
his great powers, and fully equipped for 
the work before him. To the splendid 
education he had received at West Point 
he had added the experience gained from 
a soldier’s life, fighting Indians in the 
Everglades of Florida where he outwitted 
and captured the celebrated chief, Billy 
Bowlegs, and military service in Mexico; 
the whole supplemented and rounded out 
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y a large experience in civil life as a 
anker and business man. 

He was in no way severe or a martinet, 
ut as I said before there was a personal 
‘orce in him, combined with a pleasart 
lignity, that commanded respect and obe- 
lience, and at the same time attracted our 
friendship and good will. 

While he was a strict disciplinarian, 
Major Sherman was fond of the boys and 
ilways treated them with a courtesy that 

on their good will. I think he was 
yroud, and he had a good right to be 
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gates to the Louisiana secession conven- 
tion, at one of our Saturday night seances, 
cne of the cadets present asked him the 
question: “Major, if we have war, what 
are you going to do?” He was silent for 
a few moments and then replied slowly: 
“My boy, you don’t know what war is. 
I do, and I sincerely hope that we will 
have no war; but I will say that I was 
reared and educated by the United States 
and my best years were spent in its serv- 
ice. I will not live out of the United 
States. 


I have already sent my resigna- 
tion to Governor Moore, to take effect 
when Louisiana secedes. I like the South- 
ern people and could spend a pleasant life 
among them; but my duty I owe to the 
United States and I am going there.” 


D 


The Platoon Commander 


proud, of the success of his efforts in 
laying the foundation and beginning the 
vork of an infant college which is now 
ne of the leading Southern universities. 
About the time of the election of dele- 


The platoon commander has the finest job in the 
Army. He knows every man he has. In peace or 
in battle he has the only real command of men. He 
knows the highest thrill and pride of leadership. 
With promotion will come further responsibilities, 
added duties to break down the personal contact that 
gives the profession of arms that something which 
appeals to us all. Therein are constituted the bonds 
which tie together all men who have served with the 
colors, never fully understood or appreciated by those 
who have not marched together under the flag.—Hon. 
Hanford MacNider in address to graduating class, 
U.S. M. A., June 12. 


® 


Manual Training in the Army 


With the Navy a university afloat and the Army 
a manual training school ashore, the young men who 
enter their nation’s military service should graduate 
as well equipped for the tasks of life as most who at- 
tend the established institutions for education—bet- 
ter, no doubt, than many alumni of our primary and 
secondary schools.—Detroit Free Press. 
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Infantry School Graduation 


OMMENCEMENT exercises at the 

Infantry School were held on May 

29 with appropriate exercises. The 
principal address was delivered by Brig. 
Gen. Edgar T. Collins, commandant of 
the school. Col. Willey Howell, executive 
of the office of the Chief of Infantry, 
made a special trip to the school to be 
present at these exercises and represent 
General Allen, who was, at the time, 
making an inspection of Infantry posts 
in the West. 

Three hundred and seventy-one officers 
received their diplomas; of this number, 
245 were Regular Army officers and 126 
were National Guard and Reserve officers. 
This now brings the total number who 
have graduated from this institution up 
to 3,047. The Reguiar Army classes in- 
clude one colonel, four lieutenant colonels, 
51 majors, 165 captains, 22 first lieu- 
tenants, and one second lieutenant. There 
were also in these classes four Marine 
Corps officers and one lieutenant of the 
Cuban army. 

The assignment of the Infantry officers 
after graduation was as follows: 


Troops 105 
Service Schools 60 
National Guard 24 
Rg. 6. FS. 22 
Infantry School Staff 14 
Organized Reserves 8 
Recruiting 3 
ee ey ee AG ne 2 


Civil educational institutions 2 


A review of the records shows that in- 
cluding the 1925-26 classes, 1,933 officers 
of Infantry (Regular Army) have grad- 
uated from Regular courses at the Infan- 
try School and that 1,710 are non-grad- 
uates. Thus 53 per cent of Infanty offi- 
cers are now graduates. This does not in- 
clude 39 colonels and lieutenant colonels 
who have taken special refresher courses. 
Eleven general officers have taken special 
courses. 
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Chief of Infantry on Inspection 

AJ. GEN. ROBERT H. ALLEN, 

Chief of Infantry, at present is on 

an extended tour of Infantry stations 
in the United States. Reports from posts 
already visited indicate that the General 
is making a splendid impression, and that 
his receptions have been exceptionally en- 
thusiastic. It is evident that this first 
extensive trip made by General Allen since 
he became Chief of Infantry more than a 
year ago, will make for closer cooperation 
between the Infantry service and the office 
of the Chief. 

At Fort Sam Houston, General Allen 
was given a review by the entire 2d )i- 
vision on June 11. He was tendered a 
luncheon by the Infantry officers, number- 
ing about 200; a reception and dance, and 
other social honors, during his visit of 
several days at the post. 

® 
Infantry at the Command and 


General Staff School 


HE graduating class at the Command 
: General Staff School for 1926 

consisted of 245 officers and of these 
91 were Infantrymen. The honorable 
mention, i. e., honor and distinguished 
graduates, numbered 63, and of these 2° 
were from the Infantry, or within a frac 


tion of one per cent of the percentage of 


Infantry officers in the class. An Infantry 
officer, Maj. Dwight D. Eisenhower, grai- 


uate U. S. M. A. 1915, was the honor man 


of the class. 


Honor graduates from the Infantry 
were: Majs. Thomas J. Camp, Dwight l). 
Eisenhower, Leonard T. Gerow, J. Mer- 
riam Moore, James B. Ord, and Walter M. 


Robertson; 6 out of 25. 


Distinguished graduates from the In- 
Capts. Geoffrey F. Bali- 
win, William E. Chambers, and Paul L. 
Ransom; Majs. George C. Donaldson, John 
P. Edgerly, Jesse D. Elliott, Vernon 


fantry were: 


Evans, John W. Foos, Tom Fox, Oscar \\ 
Hoop, Jesse A. Ladd, Robert S. Lyt 
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Chief of Infantry Gives an Informal Talk 


Maj. Gen. Robert H. Allen delivering a few remarks to the student officers of 
Regular Army, National Guard and Organized Reserves during the maneuvers at the 


Infantry School in May. 
Brig. 


the 


Seated on the improvised platform of a truck, at the right is 
Gen. Edgar T. Collins, commandant of the Infantry School, and at 


the left is 


Col. Frank S. Cocheu, assistant commandant 


Paul W. Newgarden, Vernon G. Oldsmith, 
Phillip B. Peyton, Charles W. Ryder, and 
Homer H. Slaughter; 17 out of 38. 
I 
Water Shortage 
T Schofield Barracks a serious short- 
A age of water threatened to change 
entirely the summer activities of 
troops at that post. The watershed that 
upplies the water for Schofield Barracks 
as suffered an extraordinary drought, 
eaving the supply reservoir practically 
ry. Troops were moved to a temporary 
amp on the beach where a reduced sup- 
y of water was available. All orders 
r officers with families to proceed to 
Hawaii were temporarily suspended but 
by the middle‘of June the orders were 
gain put into effect as sufficient rain had 
‘allen to relieve the situation. 
Another report comes from Porto Rico 
where the 65th Infantry has also felt an 
ute shortage of water. 


To conserve the 


scant supply, the battalion on the range 
was required to bathe in the ocean. Due 
to the presence of sharks and barracudas 
this is quite dangerous in this locality, so 
a@ cove was netted off to provide a safe 
place for the garrison to 
ment was 


The regi 
of considerable to the 
civilian population of San Juan during the 
shortage, as it assisted by hauling and 
distributing water. A 


swim. 


service 


situation 
existed in San Juan in May, 1923, when 
the Infantry troops likewise rendered an 
invaluable emergency service. 


similar 


Summer Camp Duty 
RACTICALLY all Regular Army In- 
fantry regiments have begun their im- 
portant and strenuous period of active 

instruction of the various 
ponents. Instruction began, in general 
for the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
early in June; during July and August 


civilian com 
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the bulk of the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps will be held at which more 
than 36,000 young men will be given a 
month’s military training. Unit training 
for Organized Reserve units continues 
throughout the summer, and a schedule of 


Location 
1ST CORPS AREA 
Camp Devens, Mass. 


Fort McKinley, Me. 
2D CORPS AREA 


Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. 


Fort Niagara, N. Y. 
San Juan, Porto Rico 


3D CORPS AREA 


Fort Eustis, Va. 
Camp Meade, Md. 


4TH CORPS AREA 
Camp McClellan, Ala. 


5TH CORPS AREA 
Camp Knox, Ky. 


Fort Thomas, Ky. 

Fort Benj. Harrison, Ind... 
6TH CORPS AREA 

Fort Brady, Mich... 

Camp Custer, Mich. 

Fort Sheridan, Il. 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo............ 


7TH CORPS AREA 
Fort Snelling, Minn. 


Fort Des Moines, Ia. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan....... 


8TH CORPS AREA 


Fort Logan, Colo.. 
Fort Sill, Okla........ 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex... 


Fort Crockett, Tex.. 
9TH CORPS AREA 


Camp Del Monte, Calif. ..80th Inf. (less 1 Bn.) 
Fort Missoula, Mont... lst Bn., 4th Inf. 

Fort Douglas, Utah... 38th Inf. (less 1 Bn.). 
Camp Lewis, Wash... 8d Bn., 4th Inf.. 
Fort George Wright, Wash....2d Bn., 4th Inf... 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash... 7th Inf. (less 2d Bn. ).. 


HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT 


Schofield Barracks.................... 


..2d Bn., 2d Infantry 


Officers’ 


Infantry Troops 


13th Infantry . 


..dth Infantry ............ 


26th Infantry 


28th Infantry 
65th Infantry . 


34th Infantry .. 
17th Tank Bn. ..... 
[st Bn., 12th Inf.. 


8th Infantry Brigade 


3d Bn., 11th Inf............. 


10th Inf. (less 1 Bn.) 
lith Inf. (less 1 Bn.) 


3d Bn., 2d Infantry 
1st Bn., 2d Infantry 
6th Infantry . 


3d Infantry .. 


7th Tank Platoon. 
Det. 7th Tank Platoon 
One Bn., 3d Inf. 

One Bn., 17th Inf. 
17th Inf. (less 1 Bn.) 
Det. 7th Tank Platoon 


.. 1st Bn., 38th Inf. 

..8d Bn., 20th Inf... 
an ie, SSE Ent... 
Hq. Platoon, 9th Inf..... 
06 Ba. 23d Int... 
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their training appears under the Reserve 
Department in this issue. The 
following tabulation shows the summer 
location of the Regular Infantry units io- 
gether with the dates of R. O. T. C. and 
C. M. T. Camps: 


Dates 


. C., June 18 to July 29 
. C., Aug. 2 to 31 
. C., Aug. 2 to 31 


. C., July 2 to 31, and 


Aug. 6 to Sept. 4 


. C., June 18 to July 29 
. C., Aug. 6 to Sept. 4 
. C., June 11 to July 22 
. C., June 25 to July 24 


. C., July 8 to Aug. 6 
. C., June 11 to July 22 


C., July 8 to Aug. 6 


. C., June 11 to July 22 
. C., July 9 to Aug. 7 


. C., June 18 to July 29 
. C., July 7 to Aug. 5 


C., July 15 to Aug. 13 
C., July 15 to Aug. 13 


. C., July 30 to Aug. 28 
. C., July 8 to Aug. 6 
. C., June 18 to July 29 
. C., Aug. 3 to Sept. 1 
. C., July 8 to Aug. 6 


. C., June 11 to July 22 
. C., Aug. 1 to 30 
. C., Aug. 1 to 30 


C., Aug. 1 to 30 


. C., July 1 to 30 
. C., July 9 to Aug. 7 
. C., June 11 to July 22 


C., July 6 to Aug. 4 
C., July 1 to 30 


C., June 27 to July 26 


. C., June 12 to July 11 
. C., June 19 to July 18 
. C., June 18 to July 29 
. C., June 19 to Julyl8 
. C., June 19 to July18 
. C., June 18 to July 17 


. C., June 8 to July 3 
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Infantry Takes Tennis Honors 
HE Army Tennis Association organ- 
‘Ta during the past year for the pur- 
pose of developing tennis throughout 

e Army has made excellent progress. 
lo date there are over 400 members in the 
issociation. 

In furtherance of the purpose of de- 

eloping tennis, a singles championship 
match was arranged to be played in Wash- 
ington, June 9-10-11, at the Columbia 
Country Club. Each corps area, general 
and special service school and the Dis- 
trict of Washington was permitted to send 
two entries for this tournament. In most 
cases these entrants were chosen as a re- 
sult of local tournaments. 

There were 24 entrants for the final 
tournament. The drawings for the match 
were made by the Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Hines, on June 7 and play started at 
2.00 p. m., June 9. 

The finals were played on June 11 at 
3.00 p. m., between Col. Wait C. Johnson 
and Capt. R. C. VanVliet, both of the 
Infantry, the latter winning 6—1, 6—0, 
6—4. At the close of the match the 
deputy Chief of Staff, Maj. Gen. Fox 
Connor, presented to Captain VanVliet, 
the winner, the handsome Sheridan per- 
petual trophy, and also a very pretty silver 
cup as an individual prize. The runner 
up, Colonel Johnson, was presented with 
an individual cup. 


® 


On the Target Range 


EDUCTION in ammunition allow- 

ances has brought out several in- 

novations in the conduct of marks- 
manship instruction. The 65th Infantry 
in Porto Rico adopted a system of firing 
some of the preliminary practice with nine 
dummy rounds and one ball cartridge. 
This gave the men the necessary practice 
and accustomed them to range procedure 
with the expenditure of a minimum of 
ammunition. 

Companies E and F of the 7th Infantry 
in Alaska required that the first group 
to take up target work be composed of 
officers and the experts of last year. When 
these finished firing they were able to de- 
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vote their entire attention to instruction 
of the remainder of their units. 


8TH INFANTRY 


The 8th Infantry, Col. Reynolds J. 
Burt, commanding with headquarters at 
Fort Screven, Ga., has completed the most 
successful target season it has ever ex- 
perienced. It is believed that this regi- 
ment has established a record for rifle 
firing for a regiment, making a rundred 
per cent qualification. 

At Fort Screven, 189 men completed the 
course; of these 114 qualified as expert, 
51 as sharpshooters and only 24 were 
marksmen; unqualified, none. The quali- 
fications as expert was 60.32 per cent. 
The average score was 309.24, and only 
1.04 less than an average of expert. The 
troops at Fort Screven believe this to be 
the best record ever made by a similar 
organization of United States troops, 
either in the Army or Marine Corps. A 
notable feature of this record is the fact 
that 99.47 per cent of the total strength 
present, excluding the sick in hospital, 
fired the course. Staff Sgt. Charles Ha- 
kala, Hqrs. Co., made the high score with 
335 points. 

Company D, Capt. James C. Reed, com- 
manding, recently completed the record 
firing with the machine gun. This com- 
pany made an unusual record, qualifying 
100 per cent experts. Two officers and 42 
enlisted men fired the course. The aver- 
age score was 381.13. High score was 
made by Private Vergauwen with 414. 


15TH TANK BATTALION 


For some years past there has been 
considerable discussion among officers and 
especially by those assigned to Tanks as 
to the effectiveness of fire delivered from 
a moving tank. In order to give this mat- 
ter a thorough test and to determine 
whether or not gunners could fire with 
any degree of accuracy while a tank was 
in motion, Maj. E. S. Miller, commanding 
officer, 15th Tank Battalion, Fort Benning, 
Ga., decided to put on a demonstration of 
tank marksmanship, and give the gunners 
opportunities to display their skill. The 
results attained far exceeded the expecta- 
tions of the most hopeful. 
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Corp. Edward J. Hinton, a 
six-pounder gunner, obtained {7 
clean hits on his target out of 
18 shots fired, several of which 
struck the bull’s-eye. Another 
six-pounder operator, Sgt. Cla; 
ence Horseley, fired only i7 
shots, but inspection showed 
that he hit the 5’x6’ target 16 
times. The machine gunners jn 
both types of tanks gave exce|- 
lent accounts of themselves. 
Every one of the eight silhou- 
ettes were hit, and the fire wa 
well distributed. Corp. Lois W. 
Patrick obtained 140 hits well 
dispersed over the eight targets 
which gave the appearance 








42d Infantry’s Polo Team 


Champions for 1926 in the Canal Zone. 


right in the picture are: Lieut. Miller, Lieut. 


Booth, Major Cheynoweth (captain), 
Paquet, and Lieut. Hughes 


The place selected for the test was ideal, 
the terrain fairly smooth, and the grade 
upward toward the selected objectives or 
where the targets were set up, was of a 
degree sufficient to hold the tanks down 
to a maximum speed of approximately 
four miles per hour. 

The objects to be fired at by the six- 
pounder and 37-mm. gunners were the 
regulation rifle B target, a square six feet 
on a side. Eight silhouette targets, regu- 
lation size, were arranged in a row for 
each operator of a machine gun. 

The tanks started 500 yards from the 
targets, and the drivers were given in- 
structions to halt at 100 yards from the 
objective, when the firing would cease. 
The gunners were given a plentiful sup- 
ply of ammunition, and no limit was 
placed on the number of shots they were 
to fire during the advance of 400 yards, 
and the bull’s-eye was to be the aiming 
point. 


There were two demonstrations of this 
character about the first of the year, and 
the results attained were eminently suc- 
cessful and satisfactory. Not only were 
the targets hit, but the black showed a 
number of perforations, and in case of 
two the targets were entirely destroyed. 


having been fired at with a 


shot gun. 
Left to The most remarkable firing 
Lieut. of all with any type of tank 


weapon was the performance of 

Corp. Willie Fuller who ope) 
ated a 37-mm. gun from a light tank whilk 
in action. While the tank advanced the 
400 yards he fired 33 shots and made 29 
hits. In this case, as in all other cases, 
no ricochets or pieces of bursting shell 
were counted, and only those clean circu- 
lar perforations of the one-pounder pro 
jectile were credited as hits. What espe- 
cially made the work of Corporal Fulle: 
so outstanding was the fact that he fired 
twice as many shots as his nearest com 
petitor. When the distance is taken into 
consideration, the time allowance for the 
performance, and the fact that the tank 
was in motion, it would appear that this 
soldier is able to fire his weapon with an 
accuracy that equals performances by) 
many good riflemen with the rifle. 

In view of the facts that in combat 
tanks will not ordinarily be required to 
fire at targets at ranges of more than a 
hundred yards and that these tests re- 
quired all firing to be done in excess of 
that distance, the effectiveness of fire from 
tanks is very impressive. 

25TH INFANTRY 

The 25th Infantry entered teams in the 
Arizona State Matches which were held at 
Fort Huachuca in the early part of May. 
Six matches were fired in which tean 
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om the 10th Cavalry and various cities 
the State were entered. The 25th In- 
ntry won four of the six matches. One 

f the outstanding figures of the matches 

as Corp. MeWillie James of Company G, 

ho won the championship of the State, 
ides taking four medals. 


30TH INFANTRY 


San Francisco civilian rifle and pistol 
ibs are drawing up schedules for firing 
the new pistol range at the Presidio, 
the use of which has been granted to the 
al clubs by Col. Frank C. Bolles, com- 
manding the Presidio. The new range, 
hich is believed to be the best on the 
Pacific Coast, is easily accessible from the 
ity. Concrete galleries and shelters for 
the markers and the new smooth working 
targets make the range, which is inclosed 
on three sides by banks of solid rocks, 
very attractive for the marksmen. The 
Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club has 
voiced its appreciation of the privilege of 
ising the range as has also the National 
Rifle Association of America for the cour- 
tesy extended to it. 
NORTHWESTERN MATCHES 
The Inland Empire rifle tournament was 
held at Fort George Wright, Wash., May 
1 and 2, under the auspices of the 4th In- 
fantry. Two teams were en- 
tered by the regiment and took 
first and second places. Both 
teams made a score of 1,391 out 
if a possible 1,500 but the sec- 
md team was awarded first 
place on account of its rapid 
fire score being one point 
greater. Eleven teams of six 
men each were entered in this 
match. One of the events was 
a “fade-away” match in which 
one shot off-hand was fired at 
each range beginning at 200 
ards. Any shooter missing the 
bull’s-eye dropped out. At 500 
yards E. W. Kowalski of the 
Pullman Rifle Club, was the 
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4th Infantry won second and third places, 
the Washington National Guard standing 
first with a score of 2,512 out of a pos- 
sible 2,700. 

The all-round championship went to 
Capt. C. M. Easley, 4th Infantry, the high 
rifle championship to Sgt. Hicker, Wash- 
ington National Guard, and team cham- 
pionship of the Northwest to the Wash- 
ington National Guard. 

The Washington State Rifle Association 
match was fired on the 7th Infantry range 
at Camp Bonneville near Vancouver Bar- 
racks, May 31. Twenty-one teams were 
entered. The Washington National Guard 
took first place with the 7th Infantry 
second, and the 4th Infantry third. Cor- 
poral Purtillo, 7th Inf., was the high man 
of the entire match making a possible at 
200 yards slow fire, 46 at 300 rapid and 
99 at 600 slow fire. 


(1) 


HE 22d Infantry participated in the 
} got Confederate Memorial Day 

parade on April 26. An Atlanta pa- 
per, in commenting on the parade, stated 
that this was the first time Regular Army 
troops had ever taken part in a Con- 
federate Memorial Day celebration in that 
city. 








nly man to stay in the black. 

In the Northwestern rifle, 
tournament, promoted by the 
ith Infantry and fired at Fort, 
Missoula, Mont., teams from the 


Prize Escort Wagon 


The cup winner in the escort wagon class at the 
annual horse and transportation show held at 
Fort Benning on April 24. 

from the Service Company, 29th Infantry 


The entry was that 
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Entertain Civic Organizations 


NFANTRY organizations have recently 

had the pleasure of entertaining vari- 

ous civic organizations. This is a 
country-wide practice, in fact it is more 
extensive than that, for news comes from 
the 15th Infantry in China that members 
of the Rotary Club there were guests of 
the regiment. The Rotarians were re- 
ceived by Colonel Newell and his officers 
and were then escorted to the mess halls 
of various companies where capable mess 
sergeants and cooks provided the well- 
known morale-building element, good 
wholesome food. 


22D INFANTRY 


The 22d Infantry was host to about one 
hundred officers of the Georgia National 
Guard from May 10 to 14. These officers 
were assembled for a four-day school of 
instruction at Camp Jesup prior to their 
summer encampment. Prior to the depar- 
ture of the National Guard officers a tea 
dance was held at the officers’ club in 
their honor. 

The regular monthly meeting of the At- 
lanta branch of the Association of the 
Army of the United States was held at 
Fort McPherson on May 11. The meet- 
ing was sponsored by the 22d Infantry, 
under direction of Col. George F. Baltzell, 
regimental commander. Dinner was 
served in the mess hall of Company H, 
after which everyone adjourned to the 
post theater where Gen. J. D. Leitch made 
an interesting talk on the Siberian cam- 
paign. Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood, com- 
manding general, Fourth Corps Area, in- 
troduced the speaker. Demonstrations 
were later given by a squad of the howit- 
zer platoon, a machine gun squad and a 
rifle squad, and also of stripping and as- 
sembling of the automatic rifle blind- 
folded. 


® 


HE 11th Infantry at Fort Benjamin 

Harrison is making strenuous efforts 

to build up a first-rate polo team. 
Within the last year the regiment has lost 
three of its experienced players, but re- 
gardless of this Fort Harrison expects to 
see some good polo. 


15th Infantry Speaks Chines- 


HE 15th Infantry conducts a schoo! in 
Te “Chinese spoken language.” The 

objects of the school are to teach the 
officers sufficient Chinese to carry out the 
missions of the command without the fric- 
tion which often arises from being mis- 
understood. This school should furnish 
the Army with a number of officers who 
understand the fundamentals of the Chi- 
nese spoken language and afford officers 
an opportunity to compete for the detail 
as language officer in Peking. The course 
of instruction is so arranged that the 
average officer should be able to complete 
it satisfactorily in twelve months. The 
value of this instruction was fully demon- 
strated during the disturbances of the past 
eight months. Officers’ patrols, through 
their knowledge of the language, success- 
fully met situations that might otherwise 
have developed serious consequences had 
they not been able to converse with the 
Chinese military leaders. 


® 

HE Fort Benning Dramatic Club, 
"T whicn has been conducted with con- 

siderable success during the past year, 
is making special efforts to ensure an even 
more successful season during the coming 
fall and winter. In addition to the presen- 
tation of several plays the club will take 
up the study of dramatic art in general 
with reviews and discussions of current 
plays. Any officer who will be at Benning 
in September and who has received no 
letter on the subject should communicate 
with Lieut. Col. J. M. Walling, 24th Inf. 


® 
Baseball 


HE baseball season is now well under 

way, most regiments having picked 

their teams and being lined up for 
good schedules. 

At Fort Benning where athletics receive 
unusual attention, a class B, or minor 
league is being organized so that the units 
whose strength or baseball talent is such 
that they cannot compete in the big league 
games for the garrison championship or 
Gowdy trophy will have an objective for 
contention. The Infantry School News 
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At the Infantry School Horse Show 


The ladies’ equitation class in “Musical Ride.” Twenty-three uniformly accoutred 

adies, with Capt. Pleas B. Rogers, Inf., directing the movements, executed complicated 

maneuvers to the tune of “Pop Goes the Weasel,” played by the 24th Infantry band. 

The ladies did pinwheels, broke up into groups of various sizes, wheeled from column 

into line and from line into column with the skill of veteran horsemen. The exhibition 

was a splendid one and speaks volumes for the riding ability of the equestriennes and 
the training of the animals 





| ; 





has offered a donation of a hundred-dollar 
silver cup for the winner. 

The 65th Infantry at Porto Rico has its 
teams warming up with prospects of a 
spirited inter-company season. A beauti- 
ful silver cup for the winner gives an 
added stimulus. 


Massed Singing 


NE of the best methods of obtaining 
O high morale in individuals is to de- 

velop a pride in some trait or ability 
possessed by those individuals. The pos- 
session of voices of unusual charm and 
tonal qualities is characteristic of the men 
of the 24th Infantry. Efforts have been 
made to develop in the men pride in their 
musical ability. Starting in a small way 
in Wednesday and Thursday afternoon 
drill schedules, with a few folk-songs, the 
repertoire gradually increased until, when 
the demand became general, the regiment 
entertained the entire garrison and hun- 
lreds of civilian friends at the new the- 
itre at Fort Benning. So skillfully did 
the men perform that most favorable 
press notices appeared in various parts 
of the country far removed from Georgia, 

well as in the local daily papers. 


Regiments Celebrate 
Organization Days 

N China, the 65th anniversary of the 
| 15th Infantry was held on May 4 and 

5. A large program including a vari- 
ety of military as well as track and field 
events was arranged. A horse show and 
barbecue finished off the celebration. 

The athletic meet was held under very 
unfavorable weather conditions. Just 
after the meet had commenced a bad wind 
and sand storm, so common to that part 
of China, vent its furyeon both athletes 
and spectators alike. It was so bad dur- 
ing the mile race that those in the grand- 
stand could not see the runners at the 
far end of the quarter-mile track. And 
in the high-hurdle race it was so trying 
that soldiers were required to sit between 
the lanes and hold the hurdle standards 
so that the race could be run. The pole 
vaulters and high jumpers had a hard 
time with clouds of dust in their eyes as 
they tried to jump. The track itself was 
miserable with a large stretch ankle-deep 
in sand. In spite of the track, dust, wind, 
or the one-sided competition, the spirit of 
the athletes and rooters made the meet 
most interesting and exciting. 

The records of many years’ standing in 
the grenade throw, pole vault, 440-yard 
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run, and half-mile run went by the boards. 
Corporal Barbre of Company M, broke 
the pole vault record, clearing the bar by 
10 feet, 1 inch; Private Cranke of Com- 
pany H, besides scoring 16 points for his 
company, threw the grenade 256 feet, 4 
inches; Private Payea of Company H, who 
won both the half and mile runs, broke the 
half-mile run with 2 minutes, 14-2 /5 sec- 
onds, a remarkable feat under the con- 
ditions; Private LaGrange, also of Com- 
pany H, won the 440-yard run in a new 
record time of 57-2/5 seconds. The relay 
race by eight teams was thrilling, espe- 
cially the finish by the Company H team, 
whose passing of the baton was as nearly 
perfect as is to be seen outside of the big 
leagues. 


28TH INFANTRY 


Commemorating America’s first organ- 
ized offensive of the World War, the 28th 
Infantry, 1st Division, which fought the 
battle of Cantigny on May 28, 1918, cele- 
brated its organization day, on May 28, at 
Fort Porter, Fort Ontario and Fort Ni- 
agara, N. Y., and throughout the country 
officers and enlisted men of the old 28th 
celebrated at dinners and other functions. 





The 28th Infantry has the honor of 
ing the American combat regiment w) 
members first landed on foreign 
Company K of the regiment was the f 
unit to debark in France, this on J 
26, 1917. 


27TH INFANTRY 


The 27th Infantry stationed at Schof 
Barracks, celebrated its organization 
on May 3. During the ceremonies 
regiment was reviewed by all athletes \ 
had won places on regimental teams. A 
field meet and a trip by motor truck to 
the beach at Haleiwa concluded the day’ 
exercises. Col. C. E. Crain, retired, 
served with the regiment for the f 
twenty-one years after its organizat 
was one of the guests of honor. 

® 

AST February the INFANTRY JOURNAI 

3 carried an account of the gallant 
conduct of Lieut. Robert N. Young, 

65th Infantry, in rescuing two boys and 
in assisting in the rescue of one man fron 
drowning near San Juan. On May 7 
Lieutenant Young was awarded 
Treasury Medal for his brave deed. 











Survivors of Cantigny Still With the Regiment 


The picture shows sixteen survivors of the battle of Cantigny who are still with tle 


28th Infantry, the “Cantigny Regiment,” at headquarters at Fort Niagara, N. Y. 1 
28th Infantry contains 109 veterans of the World War in its ranks today 
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Field Training of Tactical Staffs 


HE policy for field training of Na- 
T ded Guard tactical staffs has been 

fixed by the War Department, and in 
amplification of this policy a letter was 
recently sent to the Adjutant General of 
cach State by the Chief of the Militia 
Bureau, stressing the importance of the 
field training of division and brigade staffs 
during the coming training season. The 
letter states, In part: 


Several division staffs have taken this 
training, one for four years. Several be- 
gan last year. But a number have not 
yet started. The results are clearly in- 
dicated in the degree of readiness of these 
headquarters to function in tactical com- 
mand of their organizations. 

The Chief of the Militia Bureau is 
charged, under the National Defense Act, 
with “the development of the National 
Guard to a higher state of efficiency, ready 
for immediate induction into the Army of 
the United States upon the occurrence of 
an emergency requiring it.” He believes 
that to develop that efficiency one of the 
greatest needs at the present time is to 
cause the training of all higher command- 
ers and their staffs to be put on the cor- 
rect basis. In many States these officers 
are more concerned with the command and 
administration of training camps of the 
troops than with their own training. 

The staffs of several divisions, where 
divided between two or more States, have 
never been assembled, as a unit, for train- 
ing. The argument is advanced that they 
can take the same training separately, in 
each State, with satisfactory results. 
There are several reasons why this is a 
mistake. In the first place, the instruc- 
tion is never identical and the staff is not 
making uniform progress. 

No baseball manager would consider 
taking spring training with his team di- 
vided among several camps, and if he 
vere so foolish he would know that “team 
vork” would have to be built up after the 
playing season opened. It does not re- 
quire the vision of a prophet to know 
where such a team would stand in the 
eague for the first few months, or what 
handicap they would have acquired in 





that time in a race for the pennant. In 
respect to unit training, a military or- 
ganization (troops or staff) faces exactly 
the same conditions. 

The War Department believes that the 
field training of Division and Brigade 
Staffs should be conducted as units and 
that it be confined to tactical training 
solely, for at least this year and next. 

State staffs are radically different in 
this respect. It is not important that they 
take their training as units or that this 
training be confined to tactical. Such 
staff officers are available, and it is desir- 
able that they be used as supply officers, 
surgeons, inspectors and administrative 
officers of camps. Where a State has more 
than one camp the State staff should be 
divided among them to perform these 
duties, that no officer belonging to a tacti- 
cal organization be used for this purpose. 

No member of the National Guard will 
be authorized to take more than fifteen 
days’ field training this year except where 
it is clearly shown that it is for the inter- 
est of the Federal Government. It is held 
that the exception is only where there are 
not sufficient supply officers for the camps 
when each such officer is limited to fifteen 
days. 

Under instructions being issued by the 
War Department with the concurrence of 
the Chief of the Militia Bureau, corps area 
commanders will be required to conduct 
the training of division staffs along well- 
defined lines during the present season, 
utilizing for this purpose specifically se- 
lected teams of officers of the Regular 
Army possessing the necessary qualifica- 
tions. The corps area commander will 
doubtless inform you of his plans for con- 
ducting this training. The Chief of the 
Militia Bureau requests that you cooper- 
ate to the fullest possible extent in mak- 
ing this training a success. 

@) 


The Colorado Governor's Interest 


OV. CLARENCE J. MORLEY of 
Colorado, has, ever since he was 
privileged to see and be with the 
157th Infantry at camp last year, dis- 
played a marked and ever increasing in- 
terest in that command, particularly, and 
the Guard generally. The governor at- 
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tended the annual armory inspection of 
the following units: 2d Platoon, Company 
G at Mansanola; 1st Platoon, and Haqrs. 
Company G, Rocky Ford; Company E, 
Lamar; Company K, Brighton, and Com- 
pany F, Boulder. 

For the governor to attend these in- 
spections necessitates extremely long drives 
by automobile at night, and the governor 
drives his own car. It means time spent 
away from his office and the multitudinous 
duties attached thereto. However, the com- 
raander-in-chief of the Colorado National 
Guard seems to enjoy it. He realizes that 
the National Guard is as deserving of his 
time and attention as are the many other 
departments of the State government, and 
he is displaying a willingness to facilitate 
the Guard in every possible way. He re- 
alizes that this institution is composed of 
the highest type of the young manhood 
of the State, that these young men are 
being taught the proper respect for law 
and order, the rights of others, patriotism, 
orderly practice in all things, better phys- 
ical development, self-reliance and initia- 
tive. He further realizes that the Na- 
tional Guard, organized, trained, equipped 
and disciplined stands as an insurance 
policy to the State and its citizens for the 
protection of their lives and property, 
thereby fulfilling that part of the Con- 
stitution which declares, “A well-regulated 
militia being necessary to the security of 
a free State.” 

® 

Training of the National Guard 
(Extract from a lecture delivered by Col. 

Fred B. Shaw, Inf., Training Section, 

Militia Bureau, March 3, 1926.) 

HE National Defense Act and the Na- 

tional Guard regulations thereunder 

require a minimum of 48 armory 
drills of not less than one and one-half 
hours each, in uniform, to draw Federal 
pay (one day’s Regular Army pay for 
each such drill, no two on the same day). 
A maximum of 60 such drills are author- 
ized when funds are available. Not less 
than 15 days’ annual field training is also 
required. Under the present appropria- 
tions the minimum is prescribed as the 
maximum also, in both armory and field 
training. 


In the period of one year this means 
approximately 72 hours of scattered 
armory training and 66 hours of concen- 
trated field training. How to make this 
small amount of training per year qualify 
troops for the important place in the na- 
tional defense that the National Guard 
occupies, is no mean task, and were it 
not for the devotion to duty, even to the 
extent of sacrifice of personal fortunes in 
many cases, the many extra hours of work 
that are not uncommon, and the patriotic 
desire to ensure the safety of our country, 
the basis upon which the National Guard 
rests, it could not be done. 


There are many other handicaps to 
training efficiency besides the brief and 
intermittent periods of training. Among 
these are the large turnover of personnel, 
lack of suitable armories, particularly in 
smaller towns, and lack of community in- 
terest in some cases, mainly due to the 
“All’s well on the Potomac” attitude of 
our people to military matters until an 
emergency forces interest. 

The turnover of enlisted personnel aver- 
ages over 50 per cent annually; of officer 
personnel, 25 per cent, mostly in the com- 
pany grades. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the National 
Guard have armories that are not suitable, 
and this is probably an optimistic figure. 

Notwithstanding these discouragements, 
the National Guard is improving, and is 
today in a better condition for its assigned 
réle than ever before. 

This is mainly because the officers are 
realizing as never before the size of their 
problem and are better educated to cope 
with it. 

It was not many years ago that the 
field training period was looked upon as a 
vacation and recreation time. Ceremonies 
for distinguished guests, or without them, 
were probably the most important fea- 
tures. Larger concentrations were fa- 
vored that maneuvers and sham battles 
might be indulged in by the higher com- 
manders. 

Today, the National Guard realizes that 
if it is to be prepared for the high mis- 
sion which the War Department has as- 
signed it every moment in camp is pre- 
cious and must be used to work toward 
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at goal. They realize that the only way 
approximate that attainment is to put 
eir training on such a basis that when 
eater training opportunity comes they 
| be able to take full advantage of it. 
ey realize that this definitely points to 
orough basic training as a prerequisite 
any that is more advanced; that only 
having a sound basis can they hope 
acquire the technique to maneuver 
ger The plan of training is 
erefore, today, to concentrate effort on 
training of the individual, the squad 

| platoon. In the brief amount of time 


bodies. 





vision commanders and their staffs are in 
the same position as to their training. 
It might appear from what has been said 
as to organizations being confined to the 
training of individuals, squads and pla- 
toons, that there was no training avail- 
able to these higher commanders. On the 
contrary, there is available just the train- 
ing they most need. This is the basic 
troop leading and staff training which can 
be acquired without the troops. Confer- 


ences, studies, map and terrain exercises, 
orientation on the individual staff duties, 
the relations of each one’s duties to those 














A Spacious and Neatly Arranged Store Room 


The supply room of the Headquarters Company, 3d Battalian, 140th Infantry, 
Missouri National Guard, commanded by First Lieut. Andrew Q. Fulbright 


ailable during the year the average Na- 
mal Guard organization will get no fur- 


ther. If this limited training is thorough 
nd sound the National Guard will be in 


position immediately to take up the 
gher training when called into the Fed- 
al service, and progress in it much more 
pidly than it otherwise could. Of course, 
ere are varying degrees of progress in 
aining in the different divisions. Some 
e qualified now for more advanced train- 
f, in connection, however, with the basic, 
ich must be gone over yearly, princi- 
ly for the new personnel. 


Battalion, regimental, brigade and di- 





of the other members of the staff, and the 
working of the staff team prepare higher 
commanders and their staffs to exercise 
command over the troops, and they should 
not exercise such command until they have 
this foundation. This is particularly true 
when to bring the troops together in larger 
formations would take them away from 
the training that is most essential. 


D 
Ohio Building Two Armories 
HE State of Ohio has let contracts for 
Veo construction of two armories to 
house units of the National Guard. 
One of these armories is to be constructed 
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at Chillicothe and is to cost $85,350; the 
other to be at Washington Court House 
and to cost $44,210. Ohio has a very pro- 
gressive armory construction program 
which provides suitable facilities for all 
organizations of the National Guard. 


® 
New York Adjutant General Out 
of Politics 


NDER the provisions of a law re- 

cently passed by the legislature of 

New York, the State adjutant gen- 
eral is now a commissioned officer of the 
adjutant general’s department with the 
rank of brigadier general and he shall not 
be removed from office except as provided 
by the military law of the State. Says 
the New York National Guardsman: 

Perhaps no single piece of legislation 
enacted during this session will meet with 
such unanimous approval throughout the 
rank and file of the National Guard and 
Naval Militia as this stabilization of the 
office of adjutant general. 

Both the executive and the legislators 
are to be congratulated upon the broad- 
minded policy that has resulted in elimi- 
nating from the military service of this 
great State the last vestige of political 


— in the office of adjutant gen- 
eral. 


® 
Keep Alive Traditions 
By Brig. Gen. Wm. P. Jackson 


FTER the Armistice the predominant 
A thought in the average  soldier’s 
mind was “When do we go home?” 
Actually this meant the desire to have 
done with military service and to be able 
to resume the ordinary routine of their 
former life. They felt that they had done 
their bit; that it was the duty of others 
to carry on any activities in the future 
pertaining to national defense. 

Many officers and men of the National 
Guard units had served on the Mexican 
border for a year prior to the entry of this 
country into the World War. When these 
men returned to the United States, their 
most pressing problem was again to get in 
close touch with their business affairs. To 
accomplish this after an absence of two 
or more years required hard work on their 
part with little time to devote to leisure 


or to affairs not identified with busin ss 
conditions. 

Both the State and National Govern- 
ments were anxious to reestablish the old 
National Guard units as well as to form 
those new units which the war had shown 
to be necessary if the country was to have 
the framework for an adequate national 
defense force. It was especially desirable 
to have officers and men of the war unit 
continue their service in the peace unit. 
They would be the “connecting files’ be- 
tween the old and the new. Their war 
training and experiences, especially their 
pride in the old unit, would be invaluable 
in training the new men and keeping up 
the tradition of service. 

The knowledge of the spirit of apathy to 
further military service on the part of so 
many former soldiers, the feeling that 
they could not spare either the time or 
expense which would be required success- 
fully to reorganize the new unit under 
the conditions, compelled many former 
military men to decline to again assume 
the duties of members of the National 
Guard. Nevertheless the new unit needed 
the active support of these war service 
men. 

There is hardly any activity in life in 
which tradition, properly nurtured and 
guided, plays so important a part as in 
the Army. This is a young country. Nat- 
urally we have not the regimental tra- 
ditions that exist in England and France. 
But where such traditions have been 
nurtured among the civilian  soldiery, 
notably in the States of New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
the results have been of inestimable value. 

There has never been a time as pro- 
pitious as the present; there has never 
been a time when there was greater need 
for the perpetuation of honorable tradition 
in the various components of the Army of 
the United States as right now. 

The burden of this rests on those who 
served. The American Legion is doing its 
part; divisional associations are doing 
their part. Maintenance of regimental 
traditions needs the active participation 
of former members of the unit. 

Though one may feel that he cannot 
afford the time or expense to resume ac- 
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tive duty with the old unit, he should at 
least take an active interest in the veteran 
association in the unit. If such has not 
been formed, pride in the old unit should 
be the compelling cause to bring about its 
organization and active support by former 
The old unit is entitled to this 
nterest. No other influence can have so 
great an effect in keeping up esprit de 


members. 


Small Arms Fising This Summer 


HE Militia Bureau has published in- 
y prrebencs to the effect that during the 

coming field training period the in- 
struction in small arms target practice 
will be limited to course D instruction and 
record practice. In organizations 
have completed the courses prescribed on 
their home ranges before going to camp 
they need not repeat the firing, a favor- 
able situation that will then enable them 
to include other valuable instruction in 
programs. In case the instruction 
practice has been fired at home ranges, 
only the record practice will be permitted 

camp. The completion of the target 
practice at home range is encouraged as 
the fifteen-day period at camp does not 
provide time for all the field and combat 
instruction that can profitably be given 
even if target practice be not on the pro- 
gram. 


case 


their 


The Infantry School Shoot 


lg a recent rifle match held at the In- 
fantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia, 

between teams picked from the com- 
pany officers’ class, the National Guard 
and Reserve Officers’ class, and a “Free- 
booter” team, composed of candidates for 
the Infantry rifle team, the “Freebooters” 
captured first honors with a score of 1240; 
the company officers’ team, second, score, 
1217; and the National Guard and Re- 
serve Officers, score 1173. 

The match was the subject of much dis- 
cussion for some time prior to the shoot- 
ff and the results were awaited with 
much interest. 

On the day of the competition the wind 
as very disagreeable for shooting, con- 
tantly changing direction, but despite 
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poor shooting conditions everyone 


very enthusiastic and some good scores 
were made. 


was 


I 


Policy Announced on General 


Officers 


HE policy for the Federal recognition 
he general officers of the National 
Guard and appointment of general 
officers in the Officers’ Reserve Corps has 
been enunciated by the Secretary of War, 
following the report of a special board of 
officers which was appointed on May 24 
to consider the subject. The board con- 
sisted of the following: Maj. Gen. Han- 
son E. Ely, commandant, Army War Col- 
ledge; Maj. Gen. Andrew Hero, Jr., Chief 
of Coast Artillery; Maj. Gen. Anton 
Stephan, Commanding General, 29th Di- 
vision; Brig. Gen. Samuel D. Rockenbach, 
Commanding General, District of Wash- 
ington; Brig. Gen. Milton R. Reckord, 
Commanding General, 58th Brigade, 29th 
Division; and Maj. Thomas H. Lowe, A. 
G. D., Recorder. 
The policy announced on May 29 was 
as follows: 


Hereafter cases of Federal recognition 
of National Guard general officers will be 
handled by the Chief of the Militia 
Bureau in the same manner as he handles 
the cases of Federal recognition incident 
to the promotion of National Guard offi- 
cers below the grade of general officer ex- 
cept that cases of Federal recognition of 
National Guard general officers will be 
submitted by the Chief of the Militia 
Bureau to the Secretary of War for his 
final action. 

The scope of the professional examina- 
tion will be as set forth in Cir. No. 37-B, 
War Department, Militia Bureau, Nov. 10, 
1924, approved by the Secretary of War 
Oct. 15, 1924. Examinations will be pre- 
pared and marked by the board of officers 
hereinafter provided for. In the prepara- 
tion of such problems as are deemed neces- 
sary by the board, the corps area com- 
mander will furnish such assistance as is 
necessary. 

A board of officers as provided for in 
Section 75, National Defense Act, will 
conduct the necessary examinations to de- 
termine the professional and other quali- 
fications of the applicant. This board will 
consist of officers not below the grade of 
general officer, and will submit its report 
concerning the qualifications of the appli- 
cant to the corps area commander who 
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will forward same with his recommenda- 
tions to the Chief of Militia Bureau. 

The board provided for in the preceding 
paragraph may in its discretion waive 
both the written examination and practical 
test as follows: 

For colonel or lieutenant colonels of the 
line of the Regular Army. 

For a period of three years from date 
of separation from the service for former 
general officers of the National Guard. 

For candidates for Federal recognition 
in the grade of general officers who have 
had three years’ service as a colonel, Na- 
tional Guard, with a combat unit thereof, 
immediately preceding the examination, 
and who in addition at date of examina- 
tion, have had ten or more years’ com- 
missioned service in the National Guard. 

For a period of five years from date of 
graduation in case of officers who have 
graduated from the full course at the 
Command and General Staff School or 
from the corresponding schools formerly 
otherwise designated. 

No eligible list for Federal recognition 
in the grade of general officer, National 
Guard, will be established. 

Federally recognized general officers of 
the line of the National Guard will be 
given commissions in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps whenever they apply for same with- 
out further examination and subject to 
confirmation by the Senate, such commis- 
sions in the Officers’ Reserve Corps to 
terminate with their Federal recognition 
as provided for in Section 38, National 
Defense Act. 


The Militia Bureau is_now preparing a 
circular dealing with this subject, which 


will supersede Circular 37-B, Series of 
1924. ® 


Enlisted Specialists Graduate 


HE class of enlisted men from the 

National Guard from most of the 

States, who arrived at the Infantry 
School early in February, were graduated 
in the communications course on May 25. 
The course consisted of instruction in 
military communications including tele- 
phony, message center operations, radio, 
and the technique of field communications. 
In the language of the Infantry School 
News, “The boys can now do all kinds of 
tricks with the telephone, and can use the 
radio for more important things than to 
hear some yap sing ‘That’s My Baby.’” 
At the graduating exercises General Col- 
lins, commandant of the Infantry School, 
presented the diplomas. 


Survey of Military Training 
Camps 


SURVEY of the United States with 

a view to formulating plans for 

carrying out policies of the War 
Department in the development of camps 
for all training components of the Army, 
including the National Guard, the C. M. 
T. C. and the R. O. T. C. is now being 
made by a board of officers, which will 
visit each of the nine corps areas. 

This board consists of Lieut. Col. Joseph 
A. Baer, G. S.; Lieut. Col. Edgar N. Cald- 
well, Wisconsin National Guard, G. S.; 
Maj. Robert S. Thomas, C. E., represent- 
ing the Militia Bureau; Maj. Augustin M. 
Prentiss, G. S.; and Capt. Phillip H. Mal- 
lory, Q. M. C. 

For several weeks the board held daily 
conferences in Washington drafting pre- 
liminary plans preparatory to its trip for 
inspections and conferences in each corps 
area. An itinerary was outlined and no- 
tice of its projected visit to each corps 
area sent to all corps area commanders 
and adjutants general of States concerned. 

The board, with the exception of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Baer, departed from Wash- 
ington on May 14. It expects to return to 
Washington early in August and draft its 
report. 

The Federal Government, through the 
Militia Bureau, is spending over $30,000,- 
000 a year toward the support and train- 
ing of the National Guard. This money 
is allotted to the various States whose 
Guard units have received Federal recog- 
nition in accordance with provisions of the 
National Defense Act of 1920. 

The purposes for which these funds are 
expended include construction, operation 
and maintenance of camps for summer 
training, erection of mess halls and kitch- 
ens, installation of water and sewer sys- 
tems; providing of equipment, ordnance 
matériel, forage, subsistence, etc. 

As far as the National Guard is con- 
cerned, the work of this board will consist 
of coordinating the development of these 
camps within each corps area and in out- 
lining projects for new camps which may 
be needed to carry out the program. 

The War Department policy in regard 








to National Guard camps and target 
ranges is set forth in a report of the 
Williams board, which was approved Dec. 
29, 1925. Col. E. J. Williams, Inf., for- 
merly Executive Officer of the Militia 
Bureau, was president of this board. Its 
recommendations may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. That the Secretary of War is obli- 
gated to provide camps for the National 
Guard. 

2. That States should be encouraged to 
participate in the development of such 
camps at least to the extent of providing 
land and roads. 

8. That it should be the policy to en- 
courage establishment of a camp in each 
State sufficient in size to accommodate all 
the troops of that State, with the possible 
exception of the field and coast artillery 
units. 

4. That a liberal policy should be 
adopted toward granting. of revocable 
licenses to States for use of Federally- 
owned land for such purposes. 

5. That it is practicable and desirable 
in many cases to establish National Guard 
areas on Regular Army reservations. 
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6. That it should be the policy to au- 
thorize payment from Federal funds for 
construction and maintenance of the neces- 
sary utilities and structures at such camps. 

7. That it should be the policy to en- 
courage development of local target ranges 
for National Guard units by lease or pur- 
chase of the land from Federal funds. 
There are in operation now 250 National 
Guard target ranges leased by the United 
States and 309 National Guard ranges 
owned by the Federal Government, the 
State, or by private parties. 


® 


Eight Sets of Brothers 


OMPANY G, 184th Infantry, National 
Guard, which mustered on April 17, 
contains eight sets of brothers in its 

membership and one double set. There 
are four brothers of the Chatfield family, 
Howard, Gordon, Roy and Charles; Lester 
and Howard Carson, Andrew and Howard 
Bennett, Russell and Urcille Bowles, Mon- 
roe C. and Raymond G. Steels, Donald 
and Vernon Taylor and Ernest and Ar- 
thur Lucas.—California Guardsman. 


Crests for National Guard Units 





Wyoming Oregon 


North Carolina 


Wyoming—On a wreath or and azure, an American bison statant proper. The buffalo 
is from the flag of the State. The territory was originally a part of the Louisiana 








Purchase and the twists of the wreath are accordingly gold and blue 
Oregon—On a wreath argent and azure, a demi disc gules charged with the setting sun 
or with sixteen light rays (the shoulder sleeve insignia of the 41st Division) behind 
a beaver sejant erect proper. The setting sun indicates the far west, the beaver sym- 
bolizes the State itself. Oregon is a part of the “Oregon Territory” whose American 
title was established in 1846. The territory is purely American and the twists of the 

wreath are accordingly white and blue 
North Carolina—On a wreath argent and gules, a hornets’ nest hanging from a bough 
and beset with 13 hornets all proper. The first flag of North Carolina, June, 1775, 
bore a hornets’ nest. The original white settlement within the State was of English 
origin and the twists of the wreath are accordingly white and red 
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The Topeka Plan—1926 Model 


By Capt. Richard S. Whitcomb, 
354th Infantry 


What is said to be a record for quick 
mobilization under simulated war condi- 
tions, was made at the opening of the 
local unit training camp, 546th Infantry 
Battalion (Zone of the Interior), held at 
Topeka, Kansas, May 2-16. In the sec- 
ond annual camp under “The Topeka 
Plan,” there was added the new feature 
of the practical working of a mobilization 
conducted by telephone, as outlined in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL for November, 1925. 

The results surpassed all expectations. 
Nineteen officers and 314 men were all in 
contact with battalion headquarters within 
forty minutes after the mobilization 
order originated at corps area head- 
quarters in Omaha, Nebraska. It had 
been hoped that perhaps within an hour, 
all the officers would be reached, and that 
most of the students, enrolled in the camp 
for certain specified hours, as was done 
in the camp of the Second Battalion, 
354th Infantry, at Topeka last year, 
would have been heard from. Instead all 
local officers had been reached, and most 
of them had reported in person within ten 
minutes. All officers living outside of 
Topeka had been reached by long distance 
within fifteen minutes, and the students 
had been heard from within forty min- 
utes. 

War conditions were carefully par- 
alleled. Warning orders were sent out to 
those officers who would attend the camp. 
They were told that a sudden mobilization 
would be called for. The situation given 
out was to the effect that a foreign power 
and the United States were on the verge 
of war. Therefore, as would happen in 
case of impending war, battalion head- 
quarters was in close contact with all of- 
ficers, lists of telephone numbers were 
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brought up to date, and it was pretty 
well known where each officer was most 
likely to be found at certain hours of 
the day. A local telephone call list was 
kept in the office that served as head 
quarters prior to mobilization, and what 
is known as a sequence toll call list of 
the out-of-town officers was on file in the 
Bell company’s toll office. 

Under the working out of the problem, 
it seemed certain that the mobilization 
order would come some time May 1, as 
the situation had reached a point where 
something had to happen. There was a 
natural interest in what was going on. 
At 2.00 p. m., May 1, Col. Tenney Ross, 
chief of staff of the Seventh Corps Area 
at Omaha, phoned Col. W. D. Ryther, 
chief of staff of the 89th Division, also 
in Omaha. Colonel Ross gave the mo- 
bilization order, and one minute later 
Colonel Ryther called headquarters of the 
546th Infantry Battalion at Topeka, 
Kans. “I have a message for you,” he 
said. “Here it is—‘Test mobilization of 
the 546th Infantry Battalion, Z. L., only, 
is ordered for 12.01 a. m., May 2. Signed, 
Poore.’ Get that? All right. Good luck.” 

The mobilization was on. The _ long- 
distance operator was called. “This is 
9526. Put up our sequence toll call list 
A.” The line was left open to receive the 
toll calls, while the second line was put 
to work on local calls. The first, to the 
Beatrice Creamery, boasting the loudest 
steam whistle in Topeka, put the siren to 
work on the pre-arranged signal that was 
to notify the students that the mobiliza- 
tion order had come. The local officers 
were all accounted for at 2.10 p. m., ten 
minutes after the order originated in 
Omaha. All the out-of-town officers, 
ranging from Kansas City, Missouri, to 
Portis, out in Osborne county, Kansas, 
were reached by 2.15. 

In the meantime, a different kind of 
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equipment was caring for the enrolled 
students. At the office of the Topeka 
Daily Capital two telephone order tables, 
of the turret type, used for receiving 
classified advertisements, were alive with 
calls from the students, who had been 
told to call that number and report. A 
warning call on the receipt of the mo- 
bilization order had prepared the oper- 
ators at the newspaper office for the 
deluge of calls which poured in. By 2.40 
the reports were complete. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM 

So much for the mobilization. Aside from 
this feature, the 1926 Topeka plan camp 
was quite similar to that of 1925, de- 
scribed in the July, 1925, issue of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. Certain economies 
were effected, in the 1926 camp, due to 
the lessons learned in 1925, and many 
things were handled better than was the 
case in the pioneer camp. 

In the first place, students were used, 
during certain specified hours, to repre- 
sent draftees. In this the camp repre- 
sented the earlier camp. In both cases 
the idea was to give the officers experi- 
ence in training men, that would be the 
exact counterpart, or as nearly exact as 
can be expected in peace time, of war 
conditions. About the same number of 
students from Washburn College, and the 
Topeka and Assumption high schools were 
secured, as were available last year. They 
stuck to their work as satisfactorily as in 
the first camp, and a healthy indication 
was that the last day’s attendance was 
the largest of any of the drill days dur- 
ing the camp. 

Thanks to the National Guard of 
Kansas, and its adjutant general, Brig. 
Gen. Milton R. McLean, rifles, belts, and 
bayonets were loaned to the camp for the 
use of the students. Overseas caps, and 
a few helmets were issued to the students. 
These were purchased out of the camp 
fund. 

Many visitors came to the camp. On 
the final day, when Topeka High School 
and Washburn College students competed 
for the honors for the best drilled 
platoons, Maj. Gen. Benjamin A. Poore, 
commanding the Seventh Corps Area, 
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came to Topeka, watched the competitive 
drills, reviewed a battalion parade, and 
addressed the camp dinner in the even- 
ing. 

During the second week of the camp, 
Brig. Gen. Edward L. King, commandant 
of the General Service Schools, Fort 
Leavenworth, visited Topeka, and ad- 
dressed the officers of the battalion on 
“Leadership.” General King also ad- 
dressed the Topeka Chamber of Com- 
merce Forum, attended by over two hun- 
dred, on the subject of the National De- 
fense Act. Later in the same week, Brig. 
Gen. E. E. Booth, commanding the Cav- 
alry School at Fort Riley, called at the 
camp, and spoke to the officers on gen- 
eral world conditions. 

At different times during the camp 
period, instructors from the General 
Service Schools lectured to the officers at 
Topeka. Those who assisted the camp in 
this way were Maj. Frank Besson, Engi- 
neers; Maj. Troy Middleton, Infantry; 
Maj. L. G. Brown, Infantry; Maj. Charles 
L. Sampson, Infantry; and Maj. James I. 
Muir, Infantry. 

Other instruction of the officers, includ- 
ing close and extended order drill, com- 
bat principles, mobilization theory, and so 
on, was much the same as would be 
scheduled for any similar camp. Capt. 
William H. Beers, Infantry, executive of- 
ficer of the 354th Infantry, with head 
quarters in Kansas City, was senior in- 
structor, with ist Lieut. M. A. Quinn, 
17th Infantry, as instructor. 

At 5.00 o’clock every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday afternoon of the camp, 
the battalion stood retreat, with four two- 
platoon companies. Retreat was follo\ 
by a battalion parade. These parades 
were largely attended, hundreds coming 
to view the final parade on the second 
and last Saturday afternoon of the camp. 


FEATURES OF THE CAMP 

Cups for the best platocns and indi- 
vidual soldiers were offered by various 
organizations. A platoon from the Phi 
Delta Theta fraternity at Washburn won 
the cup for the best drilled platoon, with 
the Phi Pi Phi fraternity second. Cups 
were awarded for the first and second 
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best high school platoons, and for the b« 
¢ and second best soldiers in the college a: 
" high school sections. College and hig 
school students were not required to con 
pete against each other. 
This year’s camp was called Can 
Anthony, in honor of Congressman Da 
R. Anthony, Jr., in whose district Topek 
is located. This met with general a; 
proval in Kansas, as did the naming 
the 1925 Topeka camp, Camp Curtis, i: 
honor of Senator Curtis, of Kansas, R. 
publican leader in the Senate. 
Some of the outstanding features of t 
camp may be summarized as follows: 
Mobilization—The camp demonstrat: 
beyond any question that the use of t! 
telephone, both local and long distanc 
lines, in mobilization produces results that 
are most rapid. 
Visitors—The parades and drills wher 
the students, volunteers who simulat: 
draftees received in case of war, pa 
ticipated, were well attended. Formation 
without those students, that is, the in 
struction formatiors for the officers alone, 
did not have anywhere near the sam 
drawing power. 
Public Relations—The large amount of 
publicity given by the local newspapers, 
as well as newspapers elsewhere, con 
tributed to a better understanding amon; 
many as to the workings of the Nationa 5 
Defense Act. The ease with which a con 
paratively large sum was raised for th: 
camp fund bespeaks the interest on t! 
part of the public. In addition, the of 
ficers of the battalion, who met for lun: 
daily at different restaurants and tea 
rooms in the city, made a practice of i! 
viting interested people to lunch wit 
them. These lunches were paid for out 
of the camp fund. On one occasion almost 
thirty leading business and professional! 
men were invited at the same time. Ther 
was no speech making, but the officers 
were individually introduced following th: 
luncheon, and the points of interest about 
the camp briefly explained. Gener 
King was secured to talk at the Chan 
ber of Commerce Forum, and made a bi: 
impression. The public cannot be « 
pected to support efforts for the natio! 


Officers on Duty at Camp Anthony 


Local Unit Training Camp of the 546th Infantry Battalion, Zone of the Interior, at Topeka, Kansas, May 2 to 16, 1926 
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defense, if such efforts are not brought 
to their attention so as to appear in a 
favorable light. Every effort was made 
to do this at this camp. 

Billeting—While many of the officers 
would have preferred to live in tents, yet 
the system of billeting was found not to 
interfere either with the camp spirit, or 
discipline. In fact, time was found for 
more mutual social meetings than was the 
ease in the 1925 camp, where much time 
was consumed by the details of mess and 
camp administration. Either method, ap- 
parently, will produce satisfactory results. 
Expenses were also reduced by use of this 
method. 

Uniforms—In this 1926 camp, as many 
officers as possible were selected from 
Topeka. They, of course, were under no 
unusual expense, so that they were able 
to devote a large share of their income 
from the camp to the purchase of uni- 
forms. As a result, the officers of the 
camp presented a well-groomed appear- 
ance, uniforms were mostly new, of the 
latest regulation design, and of a high 
quality. The appearance of the officers 
excited favorable comment on every hand. 

Finances — The Government only al- 
lowed a small sum, outside of the pay and 
mileage of the officers, for the camp, and 
most of that had to be used to supply am- 
munition. As was the case with the 1925 
camp, a camp fund was raised, but 
smaller, as the expenses were not so large. 
The fund was raised from patriotic in- 
stitutions and individuals without any dif- 
ficulty, and without public comment being 
called to the fact that the collection was 
taking place. The 1925 camp had run 
into many unforeseen expenses. With that 
experience to go on, the expenses of the 
1926 camp, to be met from the fund, were 
budgeted, and the results were entirely 
satisfactory. 

Training Value—As was the case with 
the 1925 camp, the officers who attended 
the camp, many of whom had had other 
forms of Organized Reserve training, 
were enthusiastic about the training value 
of the camp. It was their unanimous 
feeling that using the raw, untrained stu- 
lents to simulate draftees, teaching them 
the fundamentals, noting their improve- 


ment from day to day, and at the same 
time the officers following in their own 
training, the more advanced subjects, a 
high degree of training value was secured. 
Officers who have attended either of these 
two camps are enthusiastic, perhaps with- 
out an exception, for any opportunity to 
have similar training. Yet at these 
camps, there is hardly a minute a Reserve 
Officer can call his own, for they have 
been conducted on the principle that the 
officers are there for work and they are 
going to have lots of it. They get it. 
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Infantry Camps During Summer 
HE active duty training camps for 
Organized Reserve Infantry units were 
scheduled for 1926 as follows: 


1ST CORPS AREA 


Camp Devens, Mass.—419th Infantry, 
June 16-30; 512th Bn., July 18-Aug. 1; 
302d Inf., July 18-Aug. 1; 301st Inf., July 
18-Aug. 1; 304th Inf., July 29-Aug. 12; 
376th Inf., Aug. 15-29. 

Portland, Maine—386th Inf., July 11-25; 
388th Inf., July 29-Aug. 12. 

Augusta, Maine—303d Inf., July 24- 
Aug. 7; 

Bridgeport, Conn.—July 11-25; 

Storrs, Conn.—July 4-18. 


2D CORPS AREA 


Fort Niagara, N. Y.—Hq., 196th Inf. 
Brig., July 4-18; 392d Inf., July 4-18; 
391st Inf., July 18-Aug. 1. 

Fort Ontario, N. Y.—389th Inf., July 
4-18. 

Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.—310th Inf., 
Aug. 1-15. 

San Juan, Porto Rico—375th Inf., May 
9-23, and 211th Inf. Brig. and 373d Inf., 
Aug. 1-15. 

Fort Slocum, N. Y.—309th Inf., May 
16-30; 311th Inf., May 16-30; Hq., 153d 
Inf. Brig., and 305th Inf., July 4-18; 306th 
Inf., July 18-Aug. 1. 


3D CORPS AREA 


Fort Eustis, Va.—393d Inf., July 1-15; 
820th Inf., July 16-30; 316th Inf., Aug. 
1-15. 
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ATH CORPS AREA 


Camp McClellan, Ala.—324th Inf., July 
4-18; 326th and 328th Inf., July 4-18; 
348th Inf., July 18-Aug. 1. 

Fort McPherson, Ga.—346th Inf., March 
14-28; 345th Inf., April 11-25; 327th Inf., 
$21st and 347th Inf., July 11-25; 323d 
Inf., Sept. 19-Oct. 5. 

Fort Moultrie, S. C.—322d Inf., April 
11-25. 

Fort Screven, Ga.—325th Inf., Aprii 
11-25. 


5TH CORPS AREA 


Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.—333d 
Inf., May 15-29; 334th Inf., July 3-17; 
332d Inf., July 8-17; 335th Inf., Aug. 
14-28. ; 

Fort Thomas, Ky.—399th Inf., July 
8-22; 397th Inf., Aug. 15-29; 329th Inf., 
Aug. 29-Sept. 12; 330th Inf., Aug. 29- 
Sept. 12; 331st Inf., Sept. 12-26. 


6TH CORPS AREA 


Fort Sheridan, Ill.—401st Inf., July 
4-18; 402d Inf., Aug. 8-22. 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo.—34ist Inf., 
July 18-Aug. 1; 342d Inf., Aug. 1-15. 
Fort Brady, Mich.—404th Inf., July 25- 
Aug. 8. 
TTH CORPS AREA 


Fort Snelling, Minn.—350th Inf., July 
25-Aug. 8. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kan.—406th Inf., 
451st Inf. and 536th Inf. Bn., July 11-25; 
408th Inf., July 25-Aug. 8. 

Fort Des Moines, lowa—353d Inf., July 
11-25; 355th Inf., July 25-Aug. 8. 


8TH CORPS AREA 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex.—179th and 
180th Brig. Hq., May 16-30; 357th and 
358th Inf., July 25-Aug. 8; 359th and 
360th Inf., July 11-25. 

Fort Logan, Colo—4l1lith Inf., Aug. 
1-15; 412th Inf., Aug. 15-29. 

Camp Stephen D. Little, Ariz.—410th 
Inf., July 4-18; 409th Inf., July 18-Aug. 1. 

Fort Sill, Okla.—3877th Inf., July 20- 
Aug. 3; 379th Inf., Aug. 8-22. 


9TH CORPS AREA 


Camp Del Monte, Calif.—362d and 364th 
Inf., and 542d Inf. Bn., July 11-25. 


Fort Missoula, Mont.—416th Inf., Jul 
18-Aug. 1. 

Fort Douglas, Utah—416th Inf., Jul) 
18-Aug. 1; 415th Inf., Aug. 1-15. 

Vancouver Barracks, Wash.—544th In‘, 
Bn.. and 509th Inf., July 18-Aug. 1; 381«: 
Inf., Aug. 1-15. 

® 


Headquarters Training in 87th 
Division 
CTIVE duty training of the headquar- 
A ters of various Reserve divisions was 
given during the past few months. 
That of the 85th Division is described in 
an article in this number of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL. In the 87th Division the train- 
ing took place from April 18 to May 2 
at the Army Base, New Orleans, La., and 
the methods used are of interest. 

The course included the organization 
and armament of the Infantry division, 
map reading, functions, combat methods 
and formations of the units in offensive 
and defensive situations, the estimate of 
the situation, duties of division general 
staff and the technical, administrative and 
supply staff, the technique of writing or- 
ders and reports, and ended with a two 
days’ staff maneuver. Problems in all the 
above subjects were solved by the student 
officers. During the course lectures were 
given by selected officers on cavalry, air 
service, camouflage, mobilization and the 
operations of the American Army under 
General Andrew Jackson at New Orleans 
from December 23, 1814, to January 8, 
1815. 

The staff maneuver was extremely in- 
teresting, both to students and instructors, 
as it demonstrated that instruction prop- 
erly applied brings forth results at the 
examination. The maneuver was the ex- 
amination. 

The situation in the maneuver (a meet- 
ing engagement) was developed by the 
use of mimeographed messages delivered 
at five-minute intervals. The proper func- 
tioning of the various members of the staff 
was insisted upon and the work supervised 
by the instructors. The division com- 
mander decided to attack and the follow- 
ing were required to be turned in by the 
student staff at the end of the maneuver, 














for criticism and critique: formal field or- 
der for the attack, administrative orders 
for the attack, G-1 report, G-2 report, sec- 
tion journals, work sheets of each section, 
files of messages received and sent by each 
section, G-1, G-4 situation maps, and G-2, 
G-3 situation maps. 

Everyone was more than busy as the 
numerous messages and reports were com- 
ing in from the front line and reconnais- 
sance units. All realized that division 
headquarters is a busy place, every mem- 
ber of the staff having a definite job and 
at the same time working together as a 
team, to insure harmony and smooth func- 
tioning. All, too, were impressed with the 
importance of the problems confronting 
the troop leaders in the accomplishment 
of their tasks and that proper staff func- 
tioning may in many ways lighten the 
burdens of subordinate leaders. 

The course was conducted by Maj. Lathe 
B. Row, Inf., G-3, 87th Division, assisted 
by Maj. B. L. Carroll, F. A., and Capt. 
Neal C. Johnson, Inf. 

At a banquet given by the Reserve offi- 
cers at the conclusion of the course, the 
spirit of good-fellowship between the Reg- 
ular and Reserve officers was again mani- 
fested and insured the maintenance of the 
“One Army” policy in this division. To 
quote from one Reserve officer, “We both 
have the same mission and are working 
together with that end in view.” 

© 
Peace! 

HE policy of the United States is 
eas Nobody wants peace more than 

the members of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association. Nobody wants peace more 
than we who are part of the organized 
reserve system of this Nation, which pro- 
vides six field armies—2,000,000 men—to 
defend our national ideals should the oc- 
casion ever arise. We want peace, and 
we who knew the gas-filled areas of the 
battle fields of France, we who knew the 
wet and cold, the shrapnel and machine 
gun fire and the other terrors of modern 
warfare, want peace more than any other 
section of the American people. 

There exists a queer theory among cer- 
tain minority elements of this Nation, 
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that because a man or woman served in 
the past war, or because a man or woman 
is now enrolled in the national defense 
system of this country as ready to serve 
should another war arise, that such man 
or woman is a “militarist,” eager to wade 
into the muddy trenches and the bloody 
ditches of combat. Such a theory is ab- 
surd and untenable. Nobody who has ever 
known real war wants to come near its 
horrors again, but, as President Roose- 
velt said, had it not been for those, “from 
the hammer of Charles Martel to the 
sword of Sobieski,’ who, in the Middle 
Ages, were willing to undergo the horrors 
of war to drive back from Europe the on- 
slaught of the Asiatic hordes, nobody 
today would be in a position in this coun- 
try to discuss “social values” or to dis- 
cuss, as an academic question, how the 
peace of our civilization might be main- 
tained. 

—Hon. John Philip Hill in the Hous 

of Representatives, May 28. 


Sentiment in 9th Corps Area 
EPORTS from some Reserve officers 
R in the Ninth Corps Area indicate that 
there is a growing sentiment on the 
Pacific Coast for a classification of Re- 
serve officers so that energetic and quali- 
fied officers may have a chance for pro- 
motion. A_ suggestion for remedy is 
quoted in the San Diego Reservist to the 
effect that all Reserve officers be classified 
as follows: 

Class A: Working officers whose inter- 
est in their units, spirit and loyalty to 
the cause of national defense and pre- 
paredness make them the backbone of the 
organized part of the Reserve force. These 
will be assigned to units; and these offi- 
cers will be promoted upon certificate of 
capacity when vacancy in unit affords, re- 
gardless of nun-workers who may be of 
next higher grade. 

Class B: Those officers who are inter- 
ested and who do some reading or study, 
but who, through circumstances beyond 
their control, cannot perform the duties 
demanded of assigned officers; these will 
be attached to units for instruction and 
training and be given the opportunity to 
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participate in such training when they can 
do so. These officers will not be eligible 
for promotion until circumstances permit 
them to devote time to work as required 
for class A. When such time comes they 
will be transferred to class A and be eli- 
gible for promotion on certificate of capac- 
ity when vacancy occurs. 

Class C: Those officers who take no in- 
terest whatever in the Reserve work and 
who apparently have no respect for the 
responsibilities of their commissions. The 
commissions of these officers will not be 
renewed when they expire and once al- 
lowed to lapse cannot be reinstated. 


® 


Suspension of Appointment 


HE indefinite suspension of appoint- 

ment in the Cavalry branch of the 

Officers’ Reserve Corps has increased 
the list of unavailable branches to nine. 
The combatant branches have been most 
difficult to fill because civilian vocations 
do not particularly adapt potential officer 
material for these positions, as they do 
for staff and technical departments. 

The Infantry, Field Artillery, Coast Ar- 
tillery, Air Service and Medical Depart- 
ment, and others are still short of their 
quotas under the mobilization plans. 

The appointments are suspended in the 
following branches: 

Judge Advocate General’s Department 

Signal Corps (C. M. T. C. and R. O. T. 
C. graduates excepted) 

Military Police 

Adjutant General’s Department (except 
for Postal Duty) 

Dental Corps (in grade of lieutenant 
colonel and colonel) 

Inspector General’s Department 

Quartermaster Corps 

Corps of Engineers (Field grades un- 
less a vacancy exists in a corps area) 

Cavalry. 


® 


A Resume of Training 


HE War Department recently pub- 

lished in general orders, notes on 

training, which contain the following 
remarks on training of the Organized Re- 
serves: 


A noticeable advance was made in th: 
unit training of the Organized Reserves. 
However, there is still noted a tendency 
to fill up regiments by attaching officer: 
of other units, in some cases to the point 
where the identity of the regiment is lost. 
Where a regiment of the Organized Re- 
serves can not go to camp with a quota 
of its own officers sufficiently large for 
the conduct of regimental unit training, 
the shortage should be made up by the 
attachment of subordinate units of other 
regiments. 


The training of a unit includes the prep- 
aration of the unit programs and sched- 
ules by the unit commanders. These pro- 
grams and schedules should harmonize 
with the inactive training of the unit, and, 
as in the case of the National Guard, 
should cover primarily those subjects 
which can not be accomplished during the 
inactive training period. In the case of 
associated training, after the dates for 
training have been selected the Reserve 
unit commander should write to the com- 
manding officer of the Regular Army unit 
with which his regiment is to be asso- 
ciated for information as to details of the 
program and schedule of the Regular 
Army unit for the period selected. The 
Reserve unit commander should then pre- 
pare a tentative program including the 
type of training he desires and indicating 
the probable state of training of his com- 
mand at the time of its arrival at camp. 
This program should be forwarded to the 
Regular Army commander through Re- 
serve division headquarters. The Regu- 
lar Army commander should return it 
through the Reserve division headquar- 
ters with any proposed modifications 
necessary to fit the Reserve program into 
the training activities scheduled for the 
Regular Army troops. The Reserve unit 
commander should then complete his pro- 
gram based on these modifications and 
submit it, with the modifications of the 
Regular Army commander, to the corps 
area commander through Reserve division 
headquarters. When finally approved by 


the corps area commander the program 
becomes a training order to the units of 
the Regular Army and Organized Re- 
serves for the proposed training. Details 
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¢ the training schedule may be completed 
by correspondence between the Regular 
Army and Reserve unit commanders. 

More attention should be given to train- 
ng Reserve units in tactical principles by 
a combination of conferences, demonstra- 
tions, and performances. 

Reserve officers assigned to active and 
to inactive units of the Regular Army pre- 
ent a special training problem. These 
Reserve officers should be selected from 
those who are able to take frequent train- 
ng and are willing to meet the early de- 
mands of any mobilization. When as- 








signed they should be considered as per- 
manently associated with the Regular 
Army unit and become a member of the 
regimental family. Their training should 
be continued not only during successive 
active-duty periods but on inactive-duty 
status at all times of the year. This 
training can be most easily conducted by 
considering the Reserve officers so as- 
signed a permanent element of the com- 
mand, and whenever they can visit their 
units at the Regular Army stations they 
should be allowed to participate in the 
training then being conducted. 


D 


The Enemy Within Our Gates 


Have the crises in our national history taught us 
one single thing? Apparently not. We are just as 
big fools as ever. Indeed, we are bigger. In 1920, 
in order that America and all it stands for might be 
preserved and perpetuated, the Congress of the United 
States passed a law known as the National Defense 
Act, which provides military training for thousands 
of young men each year, in summer concentration 
eamps. And we see lined up against this vitally im- 
portant measure the same smooth-speaking pacifists 
(many of whom are vicious, some of whom are blind 
and most of whom are un-American) whose forefa- 
thers did all they could to prevent us from gaining 
our independence in 1775, from winning the War of 
1812, from overcoming the rebellion of 1864 and, 
finally from rendering effective assistance when civi- 
lization itself was being challenged in 1914. 

Against the National Defense Act, however, the 
arguments of these idiots take on slightly different 
form. They proclaim that we lead the world in re- 
sources, man power and industrial development. They 
teach that we have nothing to fear—forgetting, of 
course, that the strength and virility of a nation, as 
of an individual, is seldom according to size or avoir- 
dupois.—Patches. 
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General Morrison’s Photograph Pre- 

sented to General Service Schools 
HE Infantry Association is very glad 
to have had a part in bringing about 
the hanging on the walls of the library 

of the General Service Schools at Fort 








Leavenworth, Kans., of a large picture 
Maj. Gen. John F. 
outstanding Infantryman of our Army 


Morrison, Ret., 


so that the attention of successive studer 
officer classes at those schools may be 


vited to General Morrison’s exception 








Presentation of Photograph of Maj. Gen. John F. Morrison, Retired 


Brig. Gen. Edward L. King, commandant of the General Service Schools, accepted t 

picture for the Schools. Lieut. Col. O. P. Robinson, Inf., president of the Fort Leave! 

worth Branch of the Infantry Association (at right) made the presentation on beha 
of the Infantry Association 
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ork as a leader in tactical instruction in 
ur Army. 

It is interesting to note the long period 
¢ service that was devoted by General 
Morrison to the Schools at Fort Leaven- 
orth. He was a student officer, 1883 to 
1\85, completing the course as honor grad- 
uate. From May, 1887, to April, 1898, he 
was an instructor in the military art de- 
nartment; again he was an instructor 
from October, 1906, to June, 1912, and 
from 1907 on he was the senior instructor 
in the military art department and assis- 
tant commandant, and about one-third of 
this time was acting commandant. 

At an assembly of all of Fort Leaven- 
worth’s officers, in Grant Hall during the 
morning of June 2, Lieut. Col. O. P. Robin- 
son, Infantry, made the following remarks 
in presenting General Morrison’s picture 
to the Schools: 


General King, the United States In- 
fantry Association has called upon me as 
president of the Fort Leavenworth Branch 
of the Association to act as its representa- 
tive in presenting this picture of Maj. 
Gen. John F. Morrison to the General 
Service Schools. 

I can think of no better way of indicat- 
ing the intent of the Infantry Association 
than by. reading the following extract from 
the letter of the Association’s secretary: 

“The work and influence of Maj. Gen. 
John F. Morrison in connection with the 
development of the General Service 
Schools was of such an outstanding na- 
ture and is so well known and appreciated 
throughout the Army that all officers who 
knew him would like to know that his pic- 
ture is displayed at the Schools in such 
manner as to come to the attention of the 
membership of succeeding classes. 

“Accordingly, the Infantry Association 
has taken the liberty of securing the ac- 
companying photograph and of obtaining 
General Morrison’s permission to present 
it to the General Service Schools. 

“The Association forwards it to you 
with the request that, if convenient, it be 
hung in the School Library.” 

I take great pleasure in transmitting to 
you this picture of General Morrison. 


In reply, the Commandant, Brig. Gen. 
Edward L. King, spoke as follows: 


I accept, on behalf of the General Serv- 
ice Schools, this photograph of General 
Morrison. 

While we like to think that progress in 
ll phases of life is gradual from day to 
ay, or a constant process, yet we know 
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that there are distinct phases, points, or 
epochs which mark a radical change in 
manners, customs, and thought. This is 
true in all walks of life and particularly 
so in the military world. 

General Morrison’s period of service at 
these schools, 1908-1912, as Assistant Com- 
mandant marked such a change in our 
methods of instruction and in our ideas 
as to efficiency and preparedness. A bril- 
liant student, a deep thinker, with a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature, and a 
keen judge of men, he brought to these 
schools that essential element of leader- 
ship, rare ability combined with great tact 
which enabled him to impose his ideas and 
views on others without giving offense. 
To him belongs the credit for placing on 
a firm basis our applicatory system of in- 
struction. To him and to his graduates 
belong much of the credit for our steps 
taken for preparedness during the years 
immediately preceding the World War. 
All of his graduates left this school 
apostles of preparedness. 

The Infantry Association is entitled to 
our gratitude for securing for us this 
photograph of the man, who, while a loyal 
Infantryman most of his life, gave so 
much to all, that he belonged, not to any 
one branch or arm of the service, but to 
all of us. It is particularly fitting that 
his photograph should be placed in our 
library. Here it will find company with 
the pictures of other great men who have 
done so much for our country. Here in 
company with these others it will gaze 
upon the classes as they come and go, and 
serve as an inspiration, urging all for- 
ward to that goal, to reach which requires 
energy, ability, and constant application, 
that is, preparedness of self to perform 
efficiently the tasks as they may come, 
either in peace or war. 


® 
The Song Contest 


HE committee of judges which is con- 
T sidering the entries to the Infantry 

song contest has already made a com- 
plete study of the manuscripts submitted. 
As a result of the survey, more than 
thirty-five manuscripts have been returned 
to entrants as being unsuitable. A num- 
ber of others that have possibilities are to 
be subjected to a very careful scrutiny, 
and considerable time will have to be de- 
voted to them by the committee before 
reaching a decision, either to accept one 
of them or to reject all. Several of the 
songs rejected had followed too closely 
music already published, 





THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“‘The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the ‘dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 
such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in mod- 
ern war.’’—Article III of the Constitution. 
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CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Re- 
serve Corps, and of the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate member- 
ship in the Association. Membership dates from the first of the month following the 
date of election. 

Annual dues, and subscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL, $3.00 a year, payable 
in advance. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 
fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. ® 


Local Branches and Organization Representatives 


The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. Fort Sheridan, Ill. (2d Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. Wait C. Johnson, 24th Inf. Pres.: Col. Perry L. Miles, 2d Inf. 
Sec.: Maj. L. P. Ford, Inf. V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Morris M. Keck, 
Asst. Sec.: Capt. R. M. Sandusky, Inf. 2d Inf. 


Inf. 


Washington, D. C. 


Pres.: Col. E. J. Williams, Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. W. C. Sweeney, 


Sec.-Treas.: Maj. Paul W. Baade, Inf. 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


Pres.: Lieut. Col. Oliver P. Robinson, 


Inf. 
Sec.: Maj. Charles L. Sampson, Inf. 


West Point, N. Y. 
Pres.: Brig. Gen. Merch B. Stewart. 
Sec.: 1st Lieut. George S. Eyster, Inf. 
Treas.: Capt. Francis Heraty, Inf. 
Fort Hayes, Ohio 
Pres.: Brig. Gen. W. P. Jackson, Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Col. A. M. Shipp, Inf. 
1st Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 


Pres.: -Col. J. L. DeWitt, 1st Inf. 
Sec.: ist Lieut. V. L. Nash, 1st Inf. 
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Sec.: Capt. P. L. Sadler, 2d Inf. 


Fort Brady, Mich. (2d Inf.) 
Sec.: 1st Lieut. Henry W. Isbell, 2d Inf. 


3d Infantry (Fort Snelling, Minn.) 


Regtl. Rep.: ist Lieut. James Notestein, 
3d Inf. 


Fort George Wright, Wash. (4th Inf.) 


Pres.: Col. Henry A. Ripley, 4th Inf. 
Sec.: ist Lieut. William E. Donegan, 


4th Inf. 


5th Infantry (Portland, Me.) 


ee Rep.: Maj. Albert T. Rich, 5th 


6th Infantry (Jefferson Bks., Mo.) 
Sec.: Capt. G. L. Hartman, 6th Inf. 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash. (7th Inf.) 


Pres.: Col. F. J. Morrow, 7th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. K. B. Wise, 7th Inf. 
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Fort Screven, Ga. (8th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. R. J. Burt, 8th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Maximilian Clay, 8th Inf. 
Fort Moultrie, S. C. (8th Inf.) 
Pres.: Maj. R. John West, 8th Inf. 
Sec.: Ist Lieut. Waine Archer, 8th Inf. 
‘th Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 
Pres.: Col. Robert McCleave, 9th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. W. F. Freehoff, 9th Inf. 
Fort Thomas, Ky. (10th Inf.) 

Pres.: Col. Dana T. Merrill, 10th Inf. 
Sec.: 2d Lieut. Earl Mattice, 10th Inf. 
ith Infantry (Fort Benj. Harrison, Ind.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. E. J. Nowlen, 11th 


Sec.: Capt. E. A. Green, 11th Inf. 
Fort Howard, Md. (12th Inf.) 

Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Porter P. Wiggins, 
12th Inf. 

14th Infantry (Fort Davis, C. Z.) 

Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Jos. H. Grant, 14th 
i Tientsin, China (15th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. Isaac Newell, 15th Inf. 
Sec.: Ist Lieut. P. E. Gallagher, 15th 
“ 16th Infantry 

Pres.: Col. Stanley H. Ford, 16th Inf. 

V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Sheldon W. And- 
ing, 16th Inf. 

Sec.: 1st Lieut. Philip H. Kron, 16th 
Inf. 

17th Infantry (Fort Crook, Neb.) 

Pres.: Lieut. Col. A. W. Foreman, 17th 
ni. 
ial Capt. J. B. Harvey, 17th Inf. 

19th Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 

Pres.: Lieut. Col. S. T. Mackall, 19th 
Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. R. M. Fitzpatrick, 19th Inf. 
20th Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 
Pres.: Col. Fred L. Munson, 20th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Carl C. Anderson, 20th Inf. 
Fort Sill, Okla. (20th Inf.) 

Pres.: Maj. M. O. French, 20th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Benjamin M. Crenshaw, 20th 

Inf, 
21st Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 
Pres.: Col. Ralph McCoy, 2ist Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. C. B. Howard, 21st Inf. 
22d Infantry (Fort McPherson, Ga.) 
Pres.: Col. Geo. F. Baltzell, 22d Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. S. C. Harrison, 22d Inf. 
23d Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 
Pres.: Col. Charles B. Clark, 23d Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. James Hunter, 23d Inf. 
25th Infantry (Camp Stephen D. Little, 
Ariz.) 
Pres.: Maj. A. H. Bailey. 25th Inf. 


_ist_V.-Pres.: Capt. John H. Nankivell, 
th Inf, 


2d V.-Pres.: Capt. Edwin H. Randle, 
25th Inf. (Douglas, Ariz.) 

Sec.: 1st Lieut. E. M. Byles, 25th Inf. 
26th Infantry (Plattsburg Bks., N. Y.) 

Pres.: Col. John H. Hughes, 26th Inf. 

Sec.: Maj. W. R. Scott, 26th Inf. 

27th Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 

Pres.: Col. Laurence Halstead, 27th Inf. 

Sec.-Treas.: Capt. Willard S. Paul, 27th 
Inf. 

Fort Porter, N. Y. (ist Bn., 28th Inf.) 
Pres.: Maj. F. J. Ostermann, 28th Inf. 
on Ist Lieut. E. J. FitzGerald, 28th 
Inf. 
Fort Niagara, N. Y. (28th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. R. E. Ingram, 28th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. S. J. Grogan, 28th Inf. 
30th Infantry (Presidio of S. F., Cal.) 

Pres.: Col. F. C. Bolles, 30th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. H. N. Gilbert, 30th Inf. 
3ist Infantry (Manila, P. I.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. H. Clay M. Supplee, 
31st Inf. 
33d Infantry (Fort Clayton, C. Z.) 


Pres.: Col. John W. Heavey, 33d Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Hugh S. Brown, 
33d Inf. 


Sec.: Capt. Raymond L. Shoemaker, 33d 

Inf. 
34th Infantry (Fort Eustis, Va.) 

Pres.: Col. Duncan K. Major, 34th Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. George L. Eberle, 34th Inf. 

35th Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 

Regtl. Rep.: 1st Lieut. C. L. King, 35th 
Inf. 

Fort Dougles, Utah (38th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. W. B. McCaskey, 38th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Maj. J. C. Thomas, 38th Inf. 
Sec.-Treas.: Capt. C. J. Allen, 38th Inf. 

Fort Logan, Col. (38th Inf.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. James A. Higgins, 
38th Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. L. C. Dill, 38th Inf. 


42d Infantry (Camp Gaillard, C. Z.) 
Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Harlan L. Mumma, 
42d Inf. 
45th Infantry (Manila, P. I.) 
Pres.: Col. E. W. Tanner, 45th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. J. C. McGovern, 45th Inf. 
57th Infantry (Manila, P. I.) 
Pres.: Col. C. C. Todd, 57th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Maj. John H. Caron, 57th Inf. 
; _ Capt. Andrew J. McFarland, 57th 
nf. 
Porto Rico (65th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. G. H. Estes, 65th Inf. 
A en Lieut. Col. S. W. Noyes, 65th 


Sec.: Capt. David A. Palmer, 65th Inf. 
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